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Preface 


The topic of this number is a disquieting one for most Americans, 
and it is doubly disquieting for those of us who are psychologists. Ameri- 
cans believe that modern wars involve to a very large extent matters of 
moral principle; there is a right side and a wrong side; and when the 
United States gets into a war most of its citizens believe that it is on the 
right side, The more sophisticated among us realize that there are always 
faults on both sides; there is often room for objective disagreement about 
the relative merits of the two sides; and there are strong and varied 
emotional factors which lead most individuals to overestimate the merits 
of the side their own country happens to be on. Even so, most Americans 
were quite sure the United States was on the right side during the recent 
Korean conflict. 

It is consequently disturbing to learn that in that conflict large 
numbers of American prisoners of war collaborated with their Commu- 
nist captors. The collaboration is less disquieting if it is viewed as the 
result of torture, exhaustion, or brain damage; it is more disquieting if it 
is seen as a response to bribery (suggesting that the prisoners did not care 
much whether their actions helped the “right” side or the wrong one), or 
as reflecting a change in political attitudes (especially a change in belief 
as to which side was the right one). The essential reason why this type of 
behavior makes us uneasy is that it suggests either that the politically sig- 
nificant behavior of Americans may be entirely independent of their 
political value judgments or that these value judgments may be entirely 
determined by the immediate situations in which individuals find them- 
selves, irrespective of either childhood training or objective moral stand- 
ards, If either of these generalizations holds true for large numbers of our 
fellow citizens, the political equilibrium of the United States looks unstable. 

The psychologists among us find in brainwashing an additional source 
of anxiety, for they can imagine themselves in the role of brainwasher as 
well as in the role of one whose brains are washed. The physiological psy- 
chologist thinks of his own experiments with drugs, and of what he might 
be able in the future to do with implanted electrodes. The social psycholo- 
gist thinks of his own experiments in attitude change, and notes the at 
least superficial similarity between methods of thought reform as practised 
in Communist China and those of applied group dynamics as practised in 
the United States. Most of us feel sure that there are some methods of per- 
suasion which under some circumstances are morally legitimate, and that 
there are other methods which under the same circumstances are morally 
wrong. Our difficulty lies in deciding exactly what methods are legitimate 
under any particular set of circumstances, and in convincing ourselves 
and other people that our judgment is correct. 
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The main purpose of this Journal issue is to present an accurate pic- 
ture of brainwashing as it has been practised in recent years, together 
with information about the reactions of various kinds of people to the 
process. It is quite possible that knowing the facts may increase our 
anxieties about the future and our sense of involvement in moral dilemmas; 
this will be a useful outcome if such anxieties are based squarely on reality 
factors in the contemporary world situation and the general human 
predicament. 

Joxun HarpINnc 
General Editor 





Introduction 


Raymond A, Bauer and Edgar H. Schein 


This issue is built around a symposium held during the annual meet- 
ings of the American Psychological Association in September, 1956. That 
symposium, in turn, grew out of the interest of both the profession and 
the public in the phenomena which have been popularly labelled “brain- 
washing.” It was the hope of SPSSI, in sponsoring this symposium, to 
bring responsible professional knowledge to bear on a subject on which 
there had been so much speculation and public discussion. 

The symposium included the papers of Lifton, Bauer, and Miller. 
To these have been added the papers of Schein and Segal covering a topic 
not touched on in the symposium, namely, the treatment and reactions 
of United States prisoners of war who fell into Chinese Communist hands, 

The first three papers, those of Lifton, Schein, and Segal, report 
empirical studies of what actually happened to people who were “brain- 
washed.” Lifton describes the process of “thought reform” which Chinese 
intellectuals have to undergo as part of the price of belonging to the new 
regime. This description provides an excellent example of the intensity 
with which the Chinese are pursuing their program to indoctrinate as 
many segments of their population as possible. Schein’s paper describes 
the experiences of American prisoners of war under Chinese Communist 
control. The similarity between the techniques employed with Chinese 
intellectuals and prisoners of war highlights the degree to which the 
Chinese Communists have made a systematic effort to exploit captive 
populations. Both papers reveal the sophistication of the Communists in 
gaining and keeping control over large groups of people, and in manipu- 
lating them for their own ends. With the prisoner group, their success in 
obtaining collaborators and useful propaganda material far outweighed 
their success in getting converts to Communism, a point that comes out 
clearly in Segal’s exhaustive statistical survey of the repatriated prisoners. 
Of particular importance in Segal’s results is the fact that collaborators 
do not fit the stereotype which one so often finds in the press. 

Bauer’s paper is directed at the question of the purported Soviet 
origins of Communist techniques of “brainwashing.” It is a reaction 
against the popularly held belief that “brainwashing” is a deliberate 
exploitation of Pavlovian psychology. Drawing on his knowledge of the 
history of psychology in the Soviet Union, he concludes that positive 
evidence for such use of scientific psychology is absent, and our knowledge 
of the fate of psychology under Stalin makes the likelihood of this ex- 
tremely improbable. Soviet citizens have often been subjected to treatment 
that has been characterized as “brainwashing”; Bauer suggested that 
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profound psychological processes are reflected in the Soviet citizens’ 
reaction to such treatment, but that the methods employed appear to be 
rather ordinary techniques of coercion and persuasion such as laymen 
have adopted at various times in many lands. It should be noted that the 
first three authors are in explicit or implicit agreement with Bauer on the 
position that there is no positive evidence for the employment of either 
systematic psychological or psychiatric principles. 

Miller’s paper deals with future prospects. He takes a long look over 
the horizon at possible developments in physiological psychology to specu- 
late on whether or not persons may at some time be helpless to control 
their behavior once they have fallen into “enemy” hands. This paper, in 
particular, produced a great deal of public reaction, including numerous 
newspaper editorials on the ethics of the use of cyanide tablets as a device 
for ensuring the security of vital information. In this connection the 
speculative nature of Miller’s paper—clear to anyone who has read the 
first page carefully—should be reaffirmed. His primary target was the 
Department of Defense policy which, he feels, was based on the assump- 
tion that will power and patriotism are a sufficient insurance against 
collaboration with an enemy (or persuasion to the enemy’s point of view). 
It should also be noted that Miller directed himself mainly to the problem 
of eliciting information or making false confessions, which is only a small 
portion of what is demanded of a prisoner of the typical Chinese captor 
bent on “brainwashing.” Lifton and Schein point out the degree to which 
the prisoner is expected to recode his environment in terms of the Com- 
munist premises, and the degree to which he is deliberately kept physically 
and mentally intact. 

Miller stresses a point which is becoming a commonplace of psycho- 
logical discussion, namely, that psychologists and psychiatrists even at 
present can—with sufficient ruthlessness—produce personality disorgani- 
zation. It may even be that the isolation experiments of Hebb and Lilly 
represent “advances” beyond the techniques of police inquisition practiced 
in past ages. However, it must be remembered that ability to produce 
personality disintegration is a step considerably short of the ordinary 
purposes attributed to “brainwashing,” i.e., to effect conversion or extract 
information. A psychotic is a poor informant and even a poorer convert. 
These speculations as to the ominous future potentialities of psychology 
and psychiatry are, therefore, a far cry from the fear mongering that has 
marked many of the stories in the popular press, stories which regrettably 
have, on occasion, been abetted by persons of considerable professional 
reputation. 

In publishing this collection of papers SPSSI hopes to shed some light 
on this murky and troublesome subject. 





Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals: 
A Psychiatric Evaluation * 


Robert J. Lifton 


The Chinese Communist program of Szu Hsiang Kat Tsao or 
“thought reform” is unique both as a social experiment and as a labora- 
tory for cross-cultural psychiatric study. Applied to Westerners: and 
Chinese, to professors, students, and peasants, it combines a remarkably 
widespread dissemination with impressive emotional force and depth. 

It is a subject which has received much attention in this country 
(under the popular term “brainwashing”) when involving such groups as 
American prisoners of war and other incarcerated Westerners. But there 
has been surprisingly little systematic psychological investigation of the 
thought reform procedures which the Chinese have employed with their 
own people, particularly with their intellectuals. 

The most intensive of these all-Chinese thought reform programs for 
intellectuals is that conducted in the “revolutionary colleges’”—set up all 
over China immediately after the Communist takeover. These were par- 
ticularly active between 1948 and 1952, when they represented an ideo- 
logical hard core for the entire thought reform movement, an extreme 
model for reform efforts throughout the population. Their techniques— 
which I will here attempt to describe and interpret—can give us a key 
to the understanding of all Chinese thought reform programs, whether 
applied to Chinese intellectuals, United Nations prisoners of war, or 
Western missionaries. 

The material is drawn from seventeen months of psychiatric research 
into the overall problem of thought reform, which I conducted in the 
British Crown colony of Hong Kong from February 1954 to June 1955.* 
I interviewed twenty-five Westerners * and fifteen Chinese intellectuals 
who had experienced some type of thought reform on the Chinese main- 


1 Portions of this paper were presented before the Annual Meeting of the Far 
Eastern Association in Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1956, and were printed in the 
Journal of Asian Studies, 1956, 16, 75-88. 

2 The study was sponsored for the first seven months by the Asia Foundation, 
and for the remainder by the Washington School of Psychiatry under a grant from 
the Research and Development Division of the Surgeon General’s office. I am 
grateful to these organizations for their support, but accept sole responsibility for 
all opinions expressed. 

For invaluable intellectual exchange and stimulation, I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. David McK. Rioch of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Conrad 
Brandt and Benjamin Schwartz of Harvard University, Howard Boorman of 
Columbia University, and A. Doak Barnett of the American University Field Staff. 

3 Results of this work with Westerners have been presented elsewhere (13) (14). 
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land prior to fleeing to Hong Kong. Some of the Chinese, whose interview 
data contributed to this paper, were seen for as many as eighty hours over 
the entire seventeen month period, others for just a few sessions. But 
wherever possible I sought to work intensively with relatively few subjects, 
rather than superficially with many. 

I conducted most of the interviews through an interpreter; only in a 
few cases was this unnecessary, when the subject had a fluent knowledge 
of English through exposure to a Westernized education. I will not discuss 
here the rather interesting ramifications of this three-way communication 
system, but I found that when I was able to work with a subject over a 
long period of time, a meaningful relationship could be established and 
reliable material obtained. Shorter-term contacts—because of the lan- 
guage and cultural barriers, and the stresses of the Hong Kong political 
atmosphere—were apt to be much less productive, and at times even 
misleading. I was also able to obtain useful information through talks 
with a few Chinese who had been on the “reforming” end of the process, 
in faculty and Communist Party positions. Personal interviews were always 
the major focus of the work, but I supplemented these through study of 
relevant documents and Chinese cultural material. And even more invalu- 
able was the constant advice and collaboration offered to me by numerous 
scholars, Chinese and Western, in the China field. It is my hope in this 
paper and in future work—through applying a psychiatric perspective to 
East Asian cultural problems—to be able to make some contribution in 
return. 


The Revolutionary College 


Who attends a revolutionary college? Stuslents are drawn from many 
divergent sources: former KMT officials and affiliates, teachers who had 
been associated with the old regime, Communist cadres who had demon- 
strated significant “errors” in their work or thoughts, party members who 
had spent long periods of time in KMT areas, students returning from 
the West, and finally, arbitrarily selected groups of university instructors 
or recent graduates. Many in these groups came in response to thinly 
veiled coercion—the strong “suggestion” that they attend; but others 
actively sought admission on a voluntary basis, in order to try to fit in 
with the requirements of the new regime, or at least to find out what was 
expected of them. 

The college itself is tightly organized along Communist principles of 
“democratic centralism.” One center may contain as many as 4,000 
students, subdivided into sections of about 1,000 each, then classes of 
100-200 each, and finally into six to ten man groups. The president of the 
institution may be a well known scholar serving as a figurehead; tech- 
nically below him in rank are a vice-president and the section heads, who 
are likely to be Communist Party members, and exert the real authority 
at the center. Under their supervision are the class heads, each of whom 
works with three special cadres. 





These cadres, usually long-standing and dedicated party workers, 
play a central role in the thought reform process; they are the connecting 
link between the faculty and the students, and it is they who perform 
the day-to-day leg work of the reform process. The three cadres of each 
class may be designated according to function: the executive cadre, con- 
cerned essentially with courses of study; the organizing cadre, most in- 
timately involved with the structure and function of the small group and 
the attitudes of the individual students who make them up; and the 
advisory cadre—the only one of the three who may be a woman—offering 
counsel on personal and ideological problems which come up during this 
arduous experience. 

I have divided the six-month reform course into three stages, which 
represent the successive psychological climates to which the student is 
exposed as he is guided along the path of his symbolic death and rebirth: 
The Great Togetherness, The Closing in of the Milieu, and Submission 
and Rebirth. 


The Great Togetherness: Group Identification 


New students approach the course with a varying mixture of curiosity, 
enthusiasm, and apprehension. When a group of them arrives, their first 
impression is likely to be a favorable one. They encounter an atmosphere 
which is austere, but friendly—an open area of low-slung wooden build- 
ings (frequently converted from military barracks) which serve as living 
quarters and class rooms—old students and cadres greeting them warmly, 


showing them around, speaking glowingly of the virtues of the Revolu- 
tionary College, of the Communist movement, of the new hope for the 
future. Then, after a warm welcoming speech from the president of the 
college, they are organized into ten-man study groups. And for a period 
of from a few days to two weeks they are told to “just get to know each 
other.” 

Students are surprised by this free and enthusiastic atmosphere ; some 
among the older ones may remain wary, but most are caught up in a 
feeling of camaraderie. Within the small groups they vent their widely- 
shared hostility towards the old regime—an important stimulus to the 
thought reform process. There is a frank exchange of feeling and ideas, 
past and present, as they discuss their background experiences, and hopes 
and fears for the future. There is an air of optimism, a feeling of being 
in the same boat, a high esprit de corps. 

Next, through a series of “thought mobilization” lectures and discus- 
sions, the philosophy and rationale of the program are impressed upon 
the individual student: the “old society” was evil and corrupt; this was 
so because it was dominated by the “exploiting classes”-——the landowners 
and the bourgeoisie; most intellectuals come from these “exploiting 
classes” (or from the closely related petit-bourgeoisie) and therefore retain 
“evil remnants” of their origins and of the old regime; each must now 
rid himself of these “ideological poisons” in order to become a “new 
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man” in the “new society.” In this way, he is told, the “ideology of all 
classes” can be brought into harmony with “objective material conditions.” 
(1). Mao Tse-tung is frequently quoted in his references to “diseases in 
thought and politics” which require “an attitude of ‘saving men by curing 
their diseases’.” (2). 

At this time, and throughout the program, thought reform ts pre- 
sented to the student as a morally uplifting, harmonizing, and therapeutic 
experience. prt: 

Then the formal courses begin—the first usually entitled The History 
of the Development of Society (to be later followed by Lenin on the State 
and Materialistic Dialectics, History of the Chinese Revolution, Theory 
of the New Democracy, and Field Study—visits to old Communist work- 
shops and industrial centers). The subject matter is introduced by a two 
to six hour lecture delivered by a leading Communist theorist. This is 
followed by the interminable hsueh hsi or study sessions within the ten- 
man group, where the real work of thought reform takes place. Discussion 
of the lecture material is led by the group leader who has been elected 
by its members—usually because of his superior knowledge of Marxism. 
At this point he encourages a spirited exchange of all views, and takes no 
side when there is disagreement. The other students realize that the group 
leader is making daily reports to a cadre or to the class head, but the full 
significance of these is not yet appreciated; they may be viewed as simply 
a necessary organizational procedure. Most students retain a feeling of 
pulling together toward a common goal in a group crusading spirit. 


The Closing in of the Milieu: The Period of Emotional Conflict 


About four to six weeks from the beginning of thought reform—at 
about the time of the completion of the first course—a change begins to 
develop in the atmosphere. With the submission of the first “thought 
summary” (these must be prepared after each course) there is.a shift in 
emphasis from the intellectual and ideological to the personal and the 
emotional. The student begins to find that he, rather than the Communist 
doctrine, is the object of study. A pattern of criticism, self-criticism, and 
confession develops—pursued with increasing intensity throughout the 
remainder of the course. 

Now the group leader is no longer “neutral” ; acting upon instructions 
from above, he begins to “lean to one side,” to support the “progressive 
elements,” to apply stronger pressures in the direction of reform, He and 
the “activists” who begin to emerge take the lead in setting the tone for 
the group. The descriptions of past and present attitudes which the stu- 
dent so freely gave during the first two weeks of the course now come back 
to haunt him. Not only his ideas, but his underlying motivations are care- 
fully scrutinized. Failure to achieve the correct “materialistic viewpoint,” 
“proletarian standpoint,” and “dialectical methodology” is pointed out, 
and the causes for this deficiency are carefully analyzed. 

Criticisms cover every phase of past and present thought and be- 
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havior; they not only “nip in the bud” the slightest show of unorthodoxy 
or non-conformity, but they also point up “false progressives”—students 
who outwardly express the “correct” views without true depth of feeling. 
Group members are constantly on the look-out for indications in others of 
lack of real involvement in the process, Each must demonstrate the genu- 
ineness of his reform through continuous personal enthusiasm and active 
participation in the criticism of his fellow students. In this way he can 
avoid being rebuked for “failure to combine theory with practice.” 
Standard criticisms repeatedly driven home include: “individualism” 
—placing personal interests above those of “the people”’—probably the 
most emphasized of all; “subjectivism’”—applying a personal viewpoint to 
a problem rather than a “scientific” Marxist approach; “objectivism’”— 
undue detachment, viewing oneself “above class distinction,” or “posing 
as a spectator of the new China”; “sentimentalism”—allowing one’s at- 
tachment to family or friends to interfere with reform needs, therefore 
“carrying about an ideological burden” (usually associated with reluctance 
to denounce family members or friends allegedly associated with the 
“exploiting classes.” And in addition: “deviationism,” “opportunism,” 
“dogmatism,” “reflecting exploiting class ideology,” “overly technical 
viewpoint,” “bureaucratism,” “individual heroism,” “revisionism,” “de- 
partmentalism,” “sectarianism,” “idealism,” and “pro-American outlook.” 


The student is required to accept these criticisms gratefully when 
they are offered. But more than this, he is expected both to anticipate and 
expand upon them through the even more important device of self- 


criticism. He must correctly analyze his own thoughts and actions, and 
review his past life—family, educational, and social—in order to uncover 
the source of his difficulties. And the resulting insights are always ex- 
pressed within the Communist jargon—corrupt “ruling class” and “bour- 
geois” influence, derived from his specific class origin. 

The criticism and self-criticism process is also extended into every 
aspect of daily life, always with a highly moralistic tone. Under attack 
here are the “bourgeois” or “ruling class” characteristics of pride, conceit, 
greed, competitiveness, dishonesty, boastfulness, and rudeness. Relation- 
ships with the opposite sex are discussed and evaluated, solely in terms of 
their effects upon the individual’s progress in reform. Where a “back- 
ward” girl friend is thought to be impeding his progress, a student may 
be advised to break off a liasion; but if both are “progressive,” or if one 
is thought to be aiding the other’s progress, the relationship will be con- 
doned. Sexual contacts are, on the whole, discouraged, as it is felt that 
they drain energies from the thought reform process. 

The student must, within the small group, confess all the evils of his 
past life. Political and moral considerations here become inextricably 
merged; but especially emphasized are any “reactionary” affiliations with 
the old regime or with its student organizations. Each student develops a 
running confession, supplemented by material from his self-criticisms 
and “thought summaries”; its content becomes widely known to students, 
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cadres, and class heads, and it serves as a continuous indicator of his 
progress in reform. 

Most are caught up in the universal confession compulsion which 
sweeps the environment: students vie to outdo each other in the frankness, 
completeness, and luridness of their individual confessions; one group 
challenges another to match its collective confessions; personal confession 
is the major topic of discussion at small group meetings, large student 
gatherings, informal talks with cadres, and in articles in wall newspapers. 
Everywhere one encounters the question: “Have you made your full 
confession?” 

Confession tensions are brought to a head through a mass, pre- 
arranged, revival-like gathering where a student with a particularly evil 
past is given the opportunity to redeem himself. Before hundreds, or even 
thousands, of fellow students he presents a lurid description of his past 
sins: political work with the Nationalists, anti-Communist activities, 
stealing money from his company, violating his neighbor’s daughter. He 
expresses relief at “washing away all of my sins,” and gratitude toward 
the government for allowing him to “become a new man.” 

As the months pass “progressives” and “activists” take increasing 
leadership, aided by group manipulations by cadres and class heads. 
Where a group leader is not sufficiently effective, if his reports to the class 
head are not considered satisfactory, or where there is a general “lagging 
behind” in a particular group—a reshuffling of groups is engineered from 
above. The weak group becomes reinforced by the addition of one or two 
“activists,” and the former group leader, in his new group, is reduced to 
the level of an ordinary student. Although group leaders may still be 
elected by the students, these shifts can insure that this position is always 
held by one considered “progressive” and “reliable.” 

At the same time “backward elements”—students with suspicious 
backgrounds, whose confessions are not considered thorough enough, who 
do not demonstrate adequate enthusiasm in reforming themselves and 
criticizing others, whose attitudes are found wanting—are singled out for 
further attention. Such a student becomes the target for relentless criticism 
in his group; and during odd hours he is approached by other students 
and cadres in attempts to persuade him to mend his ways. Should he fail 
to respond, friendliness gives way to veiled threats, and he may be called 
in to receive 2n official admonition from a class head. As a last resort, he 
may be subjected to the ultimate humility of a mass “struggle” meeting: 
in ritualistic form, he is publicly denounced by faculty members, cadres, 
and fellow students—his deficiencies reiterated and laid bare. It becomes 
quite clear that his future in Communist China is indeed precarious, and 
the ceremony serves as a grim warning for other students of questionable 
standing. 

In response to all of these pressures no student can avoid experienc- 
ing some degree of fear, anxiety, and conflict. Each is disturbed over what 
he may be hiding, worried about how he may come out of this ordeal. 
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Some, recalling either stories they have heard or personal experiences, 
find revived in their minds images of the extreme measures used by the 
Communists in dealing with their enemies. All are extremely fearful of the 
consequences of being considered a “reactionary.” 

Students who show signs of emotional disturbance are encouraged to 
seek help by talking over their “thought problem” with the advisory cadre, 
in order to resolve whatever conflicts exist. Many experience psychoso- 
matic expressions of their problems—fatigue, insomnia, loss of appetite, 
vague aches and pains, or gastro-intestinal symptoms. Should they take 
their complaints to the college doctor, they are apt to encounter a 
reform-oriented and psychologically-sophisticated reply: “There is nothing 
wrong with your body. It must be your thoughts that are sick. You will 
feel better when you have solved your problems and completed your 
reform.” And indeed, most students are in a state of painful inner tension; 
relief is badly needed. 


Submission and “Rebirth” 


The last stage—that of the over-all thought summary or final con- 
fession—supplies each student with a means of resolving his conflicts. It is 
ushered in by a mass meeting at which high Communist officials and 
faculty members emphasize the importance of the final thought summary 
as the crystallization of the entire course. Group sessions over the next two 
or three days are devoted exclusively to discussions of the form this sum- 
mary is to take. It is to be a life history, beginning two generations back, 


and extending through the reform experience. It must, with candor and 
thoroughness, describe the historical development of one’s thoughts, and 
the relationship of these to actions. It is also to include a detailed analysis 
of the personal effects of thought reform. 

The summary may be from five to twenty-five thousand Chinese 
characters (roughly equivalent numerically to English words) and require 
about ten days of preparation. Each student then must read his summary 
to the group, where is is subjected to more prolonged and penetrating 
criticism. He may be kept under fire for several days of detailed discussion 
and painful revision—as every group member is considered responsible for 
the approval of each confession presented, and all may even have to place 
their signatures upon it. 

The confession is the student’s final opportunity to bring out anything 
he has previously held back, as well as to elaborate upon everything he 
has already said. It always includes a detailed analysis of class origin. And 
in almost every case its central feature is the denunciation of the father— 
both as a symbol of the exploiting classes, and as an individual. The stu- 
dent usually finds the recitation of his father’s personal, political, and 
economic abuses to be the most painful part of his entire thought reform. 
He may require endless prodding, persuasion, and indirect threats before 
he is able to take this crucial step. But he has little choice, and he almost 
invariably complies. 
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The confession ends with an emphasis on personal liabilities which 
still remain, attitudes in need of further reform—and the solemn resolve 
to continue attempts at self-improvement, and to devotedly serve the 
regime in the future. When his confession is approved, the student ex- 
periences great emotional relief. He has weathered the thought reform 
ordeal, renounced his past, and established an organic bond between 
himself and the government. His confession will accompany him through- 
out his future career as a permanent part of his personal record. 

It is no wonder that this period of the final thought summary is 
frequently referred to as “taking a bath.” It is the symbolic submission to 
the regime, and at the same time the expression of individual rebirth 
into the Chinese Communist community. 


Psychological Principles | 


What are the most important psychological principles of this thought 
reform process as it bears down upon the Chinese intellectual? These 
could be expressed from many points of view, but I will here briefly 
discuss the five general areas which I consider to be of greatest signifi- 
cance. The analysis must be derived, of course, from the manner in which 
I see the process through my own Western eyes. I make no claim that the 
Chinese Communists would themselves view it in the same fashion; 
indeed, we can be quite sure that their theoretical frame of reference is 
related to Marxist doctrine and practice, and would hardly include these 
psychiatric categories. 


Milieu Control 


Thought reform creates what is probably the most profoundly con- 
trolled and manipulated group environment that has ever existed. During 
the hsueh hsi sessions which take up most of the student’s waking hours, 
his every action, thought, and attitude may be noted by the group leader 
and reported to a cadre or a faculty member—who may in turn use this 
knowledge to specify new approaches to be used upon the individual 
student or upon the group as a whole. And during after-hours there is 
little relief: since it is considered the duty of each student to help others 
in their reform, and to make known to the authorities any relevant 
information, even casual conversations may be reported back. 

Little spontaneity of expression can exist, as the student can never be 
certain that anything he says will not be made use of to bring further 
pressures to bear against him. He is living in a virtually airtight com- 
munication system: he does not leave it, no outside or contradictory ideas 
come through to him, and he never has the opportunity to weigh objec- 
tively a thought or attitude. He is involved in a vast drama in three acts 
(the three stages described), directed from above in a predetermined 
sequence, and performed again with a new cast of characters during each 
six months reform course. 

The milieu quickly imposes its values and its language—and the 
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student must live, think, and phrase his ideas solely within this ethical 
code and semantic vernacular. His environment is so mobilized that it will 
psychologically support him only if he meets its standards, and will 
quickly and thoroughly undermine him when he fails to do so. More and 
more, there is a blending of external and internal milieux, as his own 
attitudes and beliefs become identical with those of his outer environment. 

It is this quality of milieu control which gives the thought reform 
program its awsome effect upon the individual. It is similar to what 
George Orwell so brilliantly envisioned in his novel, Nineteen-Eighty-Four. 
Orwell—in a Western conception—saw milieu control accomplished 
through mechanical means, such as the two-way “telescreen.” But the 
Chinese have done it through a human recording and transmitting appa- 
ratus, extending their control more deeply into the student’s innermost 
world, This human form of milieu control, practiced throughout China 
on a less intensive basis, explains how the Communists are able to main- 
tain such tight reins over their sprawling population without benefit of an 
advanced mechanical communication system. 


Guilt, Shame and Confession 


In its stress upon past evils and its demand for confession and reform, 
thought reform exerts a continuous pressure upon the student toward 
experiencing a sense of guilt—feelings of sinfulness and expectations of 
punishment. But perhaps an even more potent weapon among Chinese 
is that of shame.* The “backward” student or non-conformist is criticized, 
harassed, rejected, publicly disgraced—a pariah cast out by his fellows. 
In his loss of “face”—of social recognition, prestige, and of self-esteem— 
he cannot help but experience feelings of personal humiliation, of failing 
to meet the standards of the prevailing group. On the other hand, in 
complying—informing on others, allowing himself to be publicly exposed, 
and especially in criticizing his father—he may find that his actions are 
in conflict with his previous ethical and behavioral standards, and this 
also leads to feelings of guilt and shame. Either way, as guilt and shame 
mount within, he may come to feel that his fears and conflicts—in fact 
all of his emotional pain—are caused by his own evil and worthlessness. 
He begins to believe that he is deserving of any punishment or rejection 
which the group may impose, and that he is really in need of reform. 

Thus, thought reform plays upon susceptibilities to these two disturb- 


*In this paper I will make no attempt to explore the many important questions 
which thought reform raises in regard to psychiatric theory—such as the significance 
of the occurrence of guilt and shame in Chinese culture. The fact that both 
emotions are effectively employed in the process would tend to add support to 
Singer’s criticisms of the concept of guilt and shame cultures, in which China is 
customarily placed in the “shame” category (15). It is true, however, that the 
sense of shame is the more important sanction in this all-Chinese application of 
thought reform. For further understanding, it is necessary to compare the inner 
meanings of these emotions to individual Chinese and Western subjects, which I 
intend to do in later publications, 
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ing emotions developed in the student over the course of his lifetime. He 
can, and indeed he must, find relief through the prescribed confession 
method. Through critically laying himself bare, he finds both an outlet 
for the pressure valves of guilt and shame, and a means of regaining 
standing in his environment. ‘The confession becomes an inner compulsion, 
and at the same time a useful and necessary adaptive device. It may con- 
tain gross exaggerations, and omit special individual secrets; but it is none- 
theless a symbolic expression of atonement and redemption—an act of 
self-surrender in making one’s peace with a demanding milieu. 


Group Analysis and Sanction 


The hAsueh hst or small study group is the vehicle for all thought 
reform pressures. And in a group-oriented culture like the Chinese— 
where so much emphasis has always been placed upon group harmony 
rather than individualistic achievement—this greatly enhances the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

The group has at its disposal a set of psychological principles attrib- 
uting all personality traits to class origin. Although this has questionable 
theoretical validity in our eyes, it can be effectively made use of for the 
purpose of reform. The group also employs approaches which resemble 
some of those we use in our own psychiatric work: depth interpretations, 
emphasis upon inner feelings, viewing early life influences as important 
factors in shaping the adult personality, and requiring the person under 
“treatment” to bring out most of his own material. 

Thought reform manipulations make use of mutual hostilities—as 
long as these can be harnessed to promote the reform process. He who 
has been sharply criticized is likely in turn to throw the book at his critic 
—although this is technically not the “correct” attitude to show. It is 
only when these animosities become so marked that they interfere with 
reform that the authorities will intervene—sometimes through transferring 
one of the combatants into a different group. 

In addition, the group adds a highly-charged morality and an 
absolute doctrinal authority for the “correctness” of any solution or point 
of view. It is difficult indeed for the individual student to stand up to this 
multi-dimensional approach. He is bound to begin to feel—when he 
disagrees, meets criticism, fails to comply, or even has an “incorrect” 
thought—that this must be his personal problem; it is he who must give 
way and “change.” 





Emotional Appeals 


Thought reform does not consist entirely of painful experiences; it 
contains many meaningful psychological satisfactions as well. To an intel- 
lectual who had been disaffected from the former regime, dissatisfied and 
highly confused in his status, thought reform offers much to fill this 
emotional vacuum. Despite his conflicts, he experiences the “great to- 
getherness” I have already mentioned—in small groups, in the Com- 
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munist movement, and in the binding emotions of nationalism. He under- 
goes the emotional catharsis of personal confession, the relief of saying 
the unsaid, of holding nothing back. He attains the rewards of self 
surrender, of giving up his individual struggles, merging with an all- 
powerful force, and thereby sharing its strength. And finally—perhaps 
most important of all—he shares the powerful bond of participation in a 
great “moral crusade”—reforming himself, reforming others around him, 
reforming society, joining in the “struggle for peace,” “the brotherhood 
of man,” and “the great Communist future.” 


The Shift in Role Behavior and in Personal Identity 


Chinese culture and particularly the Chinese family have tradition- 
ally emphasized the concept of proper roles: they have concretized spe- 
cific patterns of behavior which are developed in the individual largely 
through the expectations and demands of others. For instance, in Chinese 
life the role of the husband, the wife, the elder brother, the younger 
brother, the father, the mother, and the daughter have always been clearly 
typed and well defined. But during the revolutionary ferment of the first 
half of the twentieth century, many of these patterns came under sharp 
criticism by vanguard intellectual groups (11, 12). And in the years prior 
to the Communist take-over the social and political confusion placed 
additional strains upon the young intellectual in his attempts to reconcile 
old roles with new ideas—-in his concept of who and what he was, or his 
sense of inner identity (6, 7). He was torn between such identities as the 
filial son, the rebellious reformer, and the uninvolved cynic. The Com- 
munists seek to resolve this dilemma in each student by supplying a com- 
mon identity—that of the zealous adherent of the new regime. Of the 
three former identities, the second (the rebellious reformer) can be made 
quite compatible with thought reform, the third (the uninvolved cynic) 
can be easily undermined, but the first (the filial son) has the deepest 
emotional roots, and stands most in the way of the reform process. 

Thus, one of thought reform’s major goals is a highly significant 
shift in role behavior and personal identity—from the filial son or daugh- 
ter to the enthusiastic participant in the Communist movement. It is 
dramatically symbolized in the student’s denunciation of his father: he 
must renounce the symbol of the old order and the mainspring of his 
former identity before he can accomplish his personal upheaval. And he is 
expected to bring the same “correct behavior” and loyalty to his new set 
of allegiances. This is particularly true for younger students, those in their 
post-adolescence or early adulthood; this is normally a period of identity 
crists (6)—-a time when the individual is most susceptible to ideological 
or religious conversion—and it has been very much the case with the 
young Chinese intellectual. The break with his family and his past is his 
symbolic death—the mystical union with The Government and The 
People, his rebirth. 

Adding up all five of these psychological categories, thought reform 
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bears certain resemblances to emotional experiences with which we are 
more familiar. In its zeal to “save souls,” its emphasis upon guilt and 
shame, its demand for atonement, recantation, and reform, it resembles 
an induced religious conversion. In its analytic procedures and its “thera- 
peutic” emphasis, it is a coercive form of psychotherapy—unique in 
supplying both the disease and the cure. Through all of these techniques 
it harnesses the most powerful human emotions in the total manipulation 
of the individual. 

Does this type of “thought reform” succeed? Do these psychological 
pressures achieve their aims? Here, we cannot do more than speculate, as 
the cases at our disposal are only the “failures”—those who fled. But from 
their composite descriptions, we may delineate three types of responses: 
the zealous “converts,” who are the most successful products—particularly 
among the young; the resistors who felt suffocated by the process, some 
of whom break away; and the great majority of students, the in-between 
group—partially convinced, but essentially concerned with adapting them- 
selves to this great stress, and assuring their future under the new regime. 
Some people in the first and third groups may feel “purified” and helped 
by the process, despite the pain they have experienced. On the other 
hand, some of my subjects who defected had originally been extremely 
sympathetic to the regime—with them the process had a reverse effect. 

The question of belief in abstract theoretical ideas is not the most 
important one; what counts psychologically is the individual’s need to find 
an identity and a way of life under these existing pressures. He can do this 
only through some degree of “reform”—whether from the depths of his 
soul, in mere outward. compliance, or, like most, somewhere in-between. 

On the whole, we can say that thought reform seems to develop in 
most students intellectual and emotional responses which are useful to the 
Communist regime. These responses continue to be supported and de- 
manded by the general environment of Communist China long after the 
course has been completed, and this is a crucial factor in the program’s 
effectiveness. Thought reform thus accelerates the process by which 
Marxist doctrine and ethics become the major “realities” open to the 
Chinese intellectuals in their struggles to attain harmony with their outer 
world. 


Thought Reform and Chinese Culture 


One cannot adequately unders‘and the thought reform program with- 
out some perspective on its relationship to Chinese culture. I have de- 
scribed the origins of the process in another paper (14), but a brief 
summary is perhaps in order here. The forms (criticism, self-criticism, 
“struggle,” and confession) as well as the content (the allegedly scientific 
Marxist doctrine) of the program appear to be carried over from Russian 
Communist practice. But the Chinese have integrated these into a com- 
prehensive process—contributing an emphasis upon reform rather than 
purge, as well as the nuances of group and individual psychological pres- 
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sures, A third less tangible influence, which transcends both Russian and 
Chinese practices is the special mystique (10) of the totalitarian secular 
religion—demanding inquisitions and conversion of heretics, real or 
imagined. 

Tracing the history of thought reform (as told by Chinese inform- 
ants) it goes back to the early days of the Chinese Communist movement 
(late 1920’s or early 1930’s) when rather simple reform methods were first 
applied to captured enemy soldiers. More sophisticated techniques were 
developed during the Yenan period, and employed with intellectuals in 
such institutions as the Anti-Japanese University, Lu Hsun College, and 
the Marxist-Leninist Institute—from which the revolutionary colleges 
appear to be the direct descendents. We have no evidence that the 
Chinese, in evolving their programs, have made deliberate use of any 
known psychiatric techniques or of Pavlovian theory—as is so often as- 
serted. Rather, they have on a pragmatic, trial-and-error basis called forth 
their long-standing cultural emphasis and skill in the conduct and manip- 
ulation of personal relationships—combining these with their Marxist 
imports in what is probably the totalitarian expression of a national genius. 

Is thought reform consistent with traditional Chinese culture—or 
does it violate long-standing Chinese values and practices? This is a sub- 
ject of much contention, with one’s point of view frequently depending 
largely upon his special image of Chinese culture; and we are dealing 
with a culture so vast that it allows for many conflicting images. I will not 
attempt to give a complete answer to this, nor am I competent to do so, 
but a few basic concepts have direct bearing here upon the nature and 
effectiveness of the thought reform program. 

The essential thesis of the process—that man can and should be re- 
educated, that he must follow the “correct” ideological path as a guide to 
human conduct, and that he is constantly to further his “self-cultivation” 
—is directly in the Confucian tradition (2, 8, 16). And it is no accident 
that Liu Shao-chi, despite the official Communist derogation of classical 
Chinese philosophy, quotes extensively from Confucius and Mencius in 
his classical elaboration of the desired emotions and attitudes of the 
“Good Communist” (9)—must reading for all students during thought 
reform. In this vein, one informant stated that during the 30’s the Chinese 
Communist Party was criticized by its Russian mentors for remaining too 
much influenced by classical Confucian ethics; and a Western observer 
has viewed the thought reform movement as a modern Communist revival 
of the chun tzu, the ethical Confucian man (5). 

Thought reform also makes use of many traditional Chinese educa- 
tional approaches, including constant repetition and the use of exact 
models. A Chinese social scientist told me that the rigidly defined form of 
the final confession of thought reform reminded him of the “eight legged 
essay” of the traditional Chinese state examination. 

But one should not over-strain these analogies. Other features of 
thought reform are directly antithetical to some of the most basic Chinese 
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cultural institutions. Older Chinese, and Westerners who have known 
China, have been appalled by the open denunciation of the father in a 
culture so rooted in filial piety that it was considered disrespectful for a 
son to write or speak his father’s name. Similarly, in traditional Chinese 
life one would go to great lengths to avoid humiliation or “loss of face” 
before others, and at the same time attempt to avoid putting someone else 
in a position where this might happen to him—a code of propriety clearly 
violated by the abject public confessions * and the vindictive open criti- 
cisms of thought reform. And finally, the practice of informing on and 
criticizing family and friends strongly violates Chinese concepts of loyalty. 

Yet some of these very conflicts with traditional Chinese cultural 
values could add to the program’s psychological appeal for a young and 
rebellious generation of intellectuals—although at the same time causing 
them much inner conflict. Many of them had become emotionally in- 
volved in breaking away from old traditions and could find support for 
their defiance in thought reform. Criticism of such practices as exagger- 
ated family loyalties and unqualified filial piety had become a vivid part 
of twentieth century Chinese intellectual life (11, 12), to the extent of 
being viewed as counter-trends (3) in Chinese culture. Thought reform 
takes full advantage of these counter-trends, and turns to its purposes 
much of the personal and broad intellectual rebellion of modern China. 

But much more time is needed before we can evaluate the long-term 
relationship between thought reform and Chinese culture—and the extent 
to which the rebelliousness of Chinese intellectuals may in turn work 
against the program, as was the case with some of my subjects, Thought 
reform has played a large part in superimposing a new Chinese Commu- 
nist “culture”—particularly in the intellectual and ideological spheres. As 
the younger intellectuals emerge with their educations increasingly limited 
to Communist teachings, there may be less emphasis upon “reform” and 
more focus on continuing indoctrination. This trend has already begun, as. 
evidenced by the conversion of most revolutionary colleges into more con- 
ventional Marxist schools and training centers. Thought reform is none- 
theless a continuing program, and much attention is still given to the 
“correction of ideological errors” throughout the population (4). Since 
one never can achieve God-like perfection in the Communist rites, the 
Chinese intellectual is likely to continue to find his “human feelings’® 
under cyclic bombardment from this strange combination of psychological 
pressures developed for his “reeducation.” 


*It is true that public officials in China were traditionally required to accept 
blame for such things as natural catastrophes, and “confess” that their unworthiness 
might have been responsible, But this did not involve real shame or a public “loss 
of face.” 

* Respect for “human feelings” rather than for rigid laws or regulations is 
another important traditional Chinese value which thought reform violates; al- 
though in another sense it gives great recognition to the importance of influencing 
human feelings. 
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Viewed in its broadest perspective, thought reform represents an ex- 
aggerated expression of human emotions and psychological forces that are 
universal in nature. In its extreme character, it sets off in high relief things 
which cannot ordinarily be seen as clearly. It conveys to us valuable in- 
sights—of both an ethical and psychological variety. 

It is, first of all, replete with important psychiatric data— concerning 
such issues as guilt, shame, and confession, change in identity and belief, 
relations between language and theory, the effects of group pressures, and 
techniques for controlling the environment. All of this may add to our 
knowledge of human emotions, and has great relevance to psychiatric 
illness and to treatment methods. Equally important is the manner in 
which thought reform gives us a test tube demonstration of the total 
manipulation of the human being, and a vantage point for further insights 
into Communist practices. 

Thought reform also highlights the dilemma which we face in our 
own political, cultural, and educational institutions. Every society makes 
use of similar pressures of guilt, shame, and confession, and of milieu 
control, as means of maintaining its values and its organization, We must 
ask ourselves where we—inadvertently, and in less extreme form—could 
also be applying these in excess, to mould uniform identities, and to make 
men think and act in the conforming fashion. We are confronted with 
the problem of any democratic society—that of maintaining a balance 
which limits these forces sufficiently to allow its people a sense of indi- 
vidual freedom, creativity, and human dignity. 
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Reaction Patterns to Severe, Chronic Stress in 
American Army Prisoners of War of the Chinese * 


Edgar H. Schein 


In this paper I will outline some of the constellations of stress which 
prisoners of war faced during the Korean conflict, and describe some of 
the reaction patterns to these stresses. Rather than presenting a complete 
catalogue of their experiences (3), I have selected those aspects which 
seem to me to throw some light on the problem of collaboration with the 
enemy. I will give particular emphasis to the social psychological factors, 
because the Chinese approach to treatment of prisoners seemed to em- 
phasize control over groups, rather than individuals. 

My material is based on a variety of sources. I was in Korea during 
the repatriation, and had the opportunity to interview extensively 20 un- 
selected repatriates. This basic material was supplemented by the infor- 
mation gathered by three psychiatrists, Drs. Harvey Strassman, Patrick 
Israel, and Clinton Tempereau, who together had seen some 300 men. On 
board ship returning to the United States, I also had the opportunity to 
sit in on bull sessions among repatriates in which many of the prison ex- 
periences were discussed. Additional details were obtained from the Army 
dossiers on the men. 

The typical experience of the prisoner of war must be divided into 
two broad phases. The first phase lasted anywhere from one to six months 
beginning with capture, followed by exhausting marches to the north of 
Korea and severe privation in inadequately equipped temporary camps, 
terminating in assignment to a permanent prisoner of war camp. 

The second phase, lasting two or more years, was marked by chronic 
pressures to collaborate and to give up existing group loyalties in favor of 
new ones. Thus, while physical stresses had been outstanding in the first 
six months, psychological stresses were outstanding in this second period. 

The reactions of the men toward capture were influenced by their 
overall attitude toward the Korean situation. Many of them felt in- 
adequately prepared, both physically and psychologically. The physical 
training, equipment, and rotation system all came in for retrospective criti- 
cism, though this response might have been merely a rationalization for 


* This work was completed while the author was a captain, U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Service Corps, assigned to the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. I would 
like to acknowledge the invaluable help and guidance of Dr. David McK. Rioch 
and Capt. Harold Williams as well as the staff of the Neuropsychiatric Division of 
the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Portions of this paper were read at 
the meetings of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, November, 1956. 
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being captured. When the Chinese entered the war they penetrated into 
rear areas, where they captured many men who were taken completely by 
surprise, The men felt that when positions were over-run, their leadership 
was often less than adequate. Thus, many men were disposed to blame the 
UN command for the unfortunate event of being captured. 

On the psychological side, the men were not clearly aware of what 
they were fighting for or what kind of enemy they were opposing. In ad- 
dition, the reports of the atrocities committed by the North Koreans led 
most'men to expect death, torture, or non-repatriation if captured. 

It was in such a context that the soldier found his Chinese captor 
extending his hand in a friendly gesture and saying “Welcome” or “Con- 
gratulations, you’ve been liberated.” This Chinese tactic was part of their 
“Jenient policy” which was explained to groups of prisoners shortly after 
capture in these terms: because the UN had entered the war illegally and 
was an aggressor, all UN military personnel were in fact war criminals, 
and could be shot summarily. But the average soldier was, after all, only 
carrying out orders for his leaders who were the real criminals, Therefore, 
the Chinese soldier would consider the POW a “student,” and would 
teach him the “truth” about the war. Anyone who did not cooperate by 
going to school and by learning voluntarily could be reverted to his “war 
criminal” status and shot, particularly if a confession of “criminal” deeds 
could be obtained from him. 

In the weeks following capture, the men were collected in large 
groups and marched north. From a physical point of view, the stresses 
during these marches were very severe: there was no medicine for the 
wounded, the food was unpalatable and insufficient, especially by our 
standards, clothing was scarce in the face of severe winter weather, and 
shelter was inadequate and overcrowded. The Chinese set a severe pace 
and showed little consideration for weariness that was the product of 
wounds, diarrhea, and frostbite. Men who were not able to keep up were 
abandoned unless they were helped by their fellows. The men marched 
only at night, and were kept under cover during the day, ostensibly as 
protection against strafing by our own planes. 

From a psychological point of view this situation is best described as 
a recurring cycle of fear, relief, and new fear. The men were afraid that 
they might die, that they might never be repatriated, that they might 
never again have a chance to communicate with the outside, and that no 
one even knew they were alive. The Chinese, on the other hand, were 
reassuring and promised that the men would be repatriated soon, that 
conditions would improve, and that they would soon be permitted to 
communicate with the outside. 

One of the chief problems for the men was the disorganization within 
the group itself. It was difficult to maintain close group ties if one was 
competing with others for the essentials of life, and if one spent one’s 
resting time in overcrowded huts among others who had severe diarrhea 
and were occasionally incontinent. Lines of authority often broke down, 
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and with this, group cohesion and morale suffered. A few men attempted 
to escape, but they were usually re¢aptured in a short time and returned 
to the group. The Chinese also fostered low morale and the feeling of 
being abandoned by systematically reporting false news about United 
Nation defeats and losses. 

In this situation goals became increasingly short-run. As long as the 
men were marching, they had something to do and could look forward to 
relief from the harsh conditions of the march. However, arrival at a tem- 
porary camp was usually a severe disappointment. Not only were physical 
conditions as bad as ever, but the sedentary life in overcrowded quarters 
produced more disease and still lower morale. 

What happened to the men under these conditions? During the one- 
to two-week marches they became increasingly apathetic.? They devel- 
oped a slow, plodding gait, called by one man a “prisoners’ shuffle.” Up- 
permost in their minds were fantasies of food: men remembered all the 
good meals they had ever had, or planned detailed menus for years into 
the future. To a lesser extent they thought of loved ones at home, and 
about cars which seemed to them to symbolize freedom and the return 
home. 

In the temporary camps disease and exposure took a heavy toll in 
lives. But it was the feeling of many men, including some of the doctors 
who survived the experience, that some of these deaths were not war- 
ranted by a man’s physical condition. Instead, what appeared to happen 
was that some men became so apathetic that they ceased to care about 
their bodily needs. They retreated further into themselves, refused to eat 
even what little food was available, refused to get any exercise, and even- 
tually lay down as if waiting to die. The reports were emphatic concerning 
the lucidity and sanity of these men. They seemed willing to accept the 
prospect of death rather than to continue fighting a severely frustrating 
and depriving environment. 

Two things seemed to save a man who was close to such “apathy” 
death: getting him on his feet and doing something, no matter how trivial, 
or getting him angry or concerned about some present or future problem. 
Usually it was the effort of a friend who maternally and insistently mo- 
tivated the individual toward realistic goals which snapped him out of 
such a state of resignation. In one case such “therapy” consisted of kicking 
the man until he was mad enough to get up and fight. 

Throughout this time, the Chinese played the role of the benevolent 
but handicapped captor. Prisoners were always reminded that it was their 
own Air Force bombing which was responsible for the inadequate supplies. 
Furthermore, they were reminded that they were getting treatment which 
was just as good as that which the average Chinese was getting. One im- 
portant effect of this was that a man could never give full vent to his 


*A more detailed discussion of the apathy reaction may be found in Strass- 
man, Thaler, and Schein (4). 





hostility toward the Chinese, even in fantasy. In their manner and words 
they were usually solicitous and sympathetic. The Chinese also implied 
that conditions could be better for a prisoner if he would take a more “‘co- 
operative” attitude, if he would support their propaganda for peace. Thus 
a man was made to feel that he was himself responsible for his traumatic 
circumstances. 

Arrival at a permanent camp usually brought relief from many of 
these physical hardships. Food, shelter, and medicine, while not plentiful, 
appeared to be sufficient for the maintenance of life and some degree of 
health. However, the Chinese now increased sharply their efforts to involve 
prisoners in their own propaganda program, and to undermine loyalties 
to their country. This marks the beginning of the second phase of the 
imprisonment experience. 

The Chinese program of subversion and indoctrination was thor- 
oughly integrated into the entire camp routine and involved the manipu- 
lation of the entire social milieu of the prison camp. Its aims appeared to 
be to manage a large group of prisoners with a minimum staff of guards, 
to indoctrinate them with the Communist political ideology, to interrogate 
them to obtain intelligence information and confessions for propaganda 
purposes, and to develop a corps of collaborators within the prisoner 
group. What success the Chinese had stemmed from their total control 
of the environment, not from the application of any one technique. 

The most significant feature of Chinese prisoner camp control was 
the systematic destruction of the prisoners’ formal and informa! group 
structure. Soon after arrival at a camp, the men were segregated by race, 
nationality, and rank. The Chinese put their own men in charge of the 
platoons and companies, and made arbitrary selections of POW squad 
leaders to remind the prisoners that their old rank system no longer had 
any validity. In addition, the Chinese attempted to undermine informal 
group structure by prohibiting any kind of group meeting, and by system- 
atically fomenting mutual distrust by playing men off against one an- 
other. The most effective device to this end was the practice of obtaining 
from informers or Chinese spies detailed information about someone's 
activities, no matter how trivial, then calling him in to interrogate him 
about it. Such detailed surveillance of the men’s activities made them feel 
that their own ranks were so infiltrated by spies and informers that it was 
not safe to trust anyone. 

A similar device was used to obtain information during interrogation. 
After a man had resisted giving information for hours or days, he would 
be shown a signed statement by one of his fellow prisoners giving that 
same information. Still another device was to make prisoners who had not 
collaborated look like collaborators, by bestowing special favors upon 
them. 

A particularly successful Chinese technique was their use of testi- 
monials from other prisoners, such as the false germ-warfare confessions, 
and appeals based on familiar contexts, such as peace appeals. Confes- 
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sions by prisoners or propaganda lectures given by collaborators had a 
particularly demoralizing effect, because only if resistance had been 
unanimous could a man solidly believe that his values were correct, even 
if he could not defend them logically. 

If the men, in spite of their state of social disorganization, did man- 
age to organize any kind of group activity, the Chinese would quickly 
break up the group by removing its leaders or key members and assigning 
them to another camp. 

Loyalties to home and country were undermined by the systematic 
manipulation of mail, Usually only mail which carried bad news was de- 
livered. If a man received no mail at all, the Chinese suggested that his 
loved ones had abandoned him. 

Feelings of social isolation were increased by the complete informa- 
tion control maintained in the camps. Only the Communist press, radio, 
magazines, and movies were allowed. 

The weakening of the prisoner group’s social structure is particularly 
significant because we depend to such an extent on consensual validation 
in judging ourselves and others, The prisoners lost their most important 
sources of information and support concerning standards of behavior and 
beliefs. Often men who attempted to resist the Chinese by means other 
than outright obstruction or aggression failed to obtain the active support 
of others, often earning their suspicion instead. 

At the same time, the Chinese did create a situation in which mean- 
ingful social relationships could be had through common political activity, 
such as the “peace” committees which served as propaganda organs. The 
Chinese interrogators or instructors sometimes lived with prisoners for long 
periods of time in order to establish close personal relationships with them. 

The Communist doctrines were presented through compulsory lec- 
tures followed by compulsory group discussions, for the purpose of justi- 
fying the conclusions given at the end of the lectures. On the whole, this 
phase of indoctrination was ineffective because of the crudeness of the 
propaganda material used in the lectures. However, its constant repetition 
seemed eventually to influence those men who did not have well formed 
political opinions to start with, particularly because no counter-arguments 
could be heard. The group discussions were effective only if their monitor 
was someone who could keep control over the group and keep it on the 
topic of discussion, Attempts by the Chinese to use “progressive” POWs in 
the role of monitors were seldom successful because they aroused too much 
hostility in the men. 

The Chinese also attempted to get prisoners to use mutual criticism 
and self-criticism in the fashion in which it is used within China.’ When- 
ever a POW was caught breaking one of the innumerable camp rules, he 
was required to give an elaborate confession and self-criticism, no matter 
how trivial the offense. In general, the POWs were able to use this op- 
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portunity to ridicule the Chinese by taking advantage of their lack of 
understanding of slang and American idiom. They would emphasize the 
wrong parts of sentences or insert words and phrases which made it ap- 
parent to other prisoners that the joke was on the Chinese. Often men 
were required to make these confessions in front of large groups of other 
prisoners. If the man could successfully communicate by a linguistic device 
his lack of sincerity, this ritual could backfire on the Chinese by giving 
the men an opportunity to express their solidarity (by sharing a com- 
munication which could not be understood by the Chinese). However, in 
other instances, prisoners who viewed such public confessions felt contempt 
for the confessor and felt their own group was being undermined still 
further by such public humiliation. 

Various tales of how prisoners resisted the pressures put on them 
have been widely circulated in the press. For example, a number of 
prisoners ridiculed the Chinese by playing baseball with a basketball, yet 
telling the Chinese this was the correct way to play the game. Such stories 
suggest that morale and group solidarity was actually quite high in the 
camps. Our interviews with the men suggest that morale climbed sharply 
during the last six to nine months of imprisonment when the armistice 
talks were underway, when the compulsory indoctrination program had 
been put on a voluntary basis, and when the Chinese were improving 
camp conditions in anticipation of the repatriation. However, we heard 
practically no stories of successful group resistance or high morale from 
the first year or so in the camps when the indoctrination program was 
seriously pursued by the Chinese. (At that time the men had neither the 
time nor the opportunity to play any kind of games, because all their time 
was spent on indoctrination activities or exhausting labor). 

Throughout, the Chinese created an environment in which rewards 
such as extra food, medicine, special privileges, and status were given for 
cooperation and collaboration, while threats of death, non-repatriation, 
reprisal against family, torture, decreases in food and medicine, and im- 
prisonment served to keep men from offering much resistance. Only 
imprisonment was consistently used as an actual punishment. Chronic 
resistance was usually handled by transferring the prisoner to a so-called 
“reactionary” camp. 

Whatever behavior the Chinese attempted to elicit, they always paced 
their demands very carefully, they always required some level of partici- 
pation from the prisoner, no matter how trivial, and they repeated end- 
lessly. 

To what extent did these pressures produce either changes in beliefs 
and attitudes, or collaboration? Close observation of the repatriates and 
the reports of the men themselves suggest that the Chinese did not have 
much success in changing beliefs and attitudes. Doubt and confusion were 
created in many prisoners as a result of having to examine so closely their 
own way of thinking, but very few changes, if any, occurred that re- 
sembled actual conversion to Communism. The type of prisoner who was 
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most likely to become sympathetic toward Communism was the one who 
had chronically occupied a low status position in this society, and for 
whom the democratic principles were not very salient or meaningful. 

In producing collaboration, however, the Chinese were far more ef- 
fective. By collaboration I mean such activities as giving lectures for the 
Communists, writing and broadcasting propaganda, giving false confes- 
sions, writing and signing petitions, informing on fellow POWs, and so 
on; none of these activities required a personal change of belief. Some 10 
to 15 per cent of the men chronically collaborated, but the dynamics of 
this response are very complex. By far the greatest determinant was the 
amount of pressure the Chinese put on a particular prisoner. Beyond this, 
the reports of the men permit one to isolate several sets of motives that 
operated, though it is impossible to tell how many cases of each type there 
may have been, 

1) Some men collaborated for outright opportunistic reasons; these 
men lacked any kind of stable group identification, and exploited the 
situation for its material benefits without any regard for the consequences 
to themselves, their fellow prisoners, or their country. 

2) Some men collaborated because their egos were too weak to 
withstand the physical and psychological rigors; these men were primarily 
motivated by fear, though they often rationalized their behavior; they 
were unable to resist any kind of authority figure, and could be black- 
mailed by the Chinese once they had begun to collaborate. 

3) Some men collaborated with the firm conviction that they were 
infiltrating the Chinese ranks and obtaining intelligence information 
which would be useful to the UN forces. This was a convenient rational- 
ization for anyone who could not withstand the pressures. Many of these 
men were initially tricked into collaboration or were motivated by a desire 
to communicate with the outside world. None of these men became ideol- 
ogically confused; what Communist beliefs they might have professed 
were for the benefit of the Chinese only. 

4) The prisoner who was vulnerable to the ideological appeal be- 
cause of his low status in this society often collaborated with the convic- 
tion that he was doing the right thing in supporting the Communist peace 
movement. This group included the younger and less intelligent men from 
backward or rural areas, the malcontents, and members of various minor- 
ity groups. These men often viewed themselves as failures in our society, 
and felt that society had never given them a chance. They were positively 
attracted by the immediate status and privileges which went with being 
a “progressive,” and by the promise of important roles which they could 
presumably play in the peace movement of the future. 

Perhaps the most important thing to note about collaboration is the 
manner in which the social disorganization contributed to it. A man might 
make a slanted radio broadcast in order to communicate with the outside, 
he might start reading Communist literature out of sheer boredom, he 
might give information which he knew the Chinese already had, and so 
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on. Once this happened, however, the Chinese rewarded him, increased 
pressure on him to collaborate, and blackmailed him by threatening ex- 
posure, At the same time, in most cases, his fellow prisoners forced him 
into further collaboration by mistrusting him and ostracising him. Thus a 
man had to stand entirely on his own judgment and strength, and both of 
these often failed. One of the most common failures was a man’s lack of 
awareness concerning the effects of his own actions on the other prisoners, 
and the value of these actions for the Chinese propaganda effort. The 
man who confessed to germ warfare, thinking he could repudiate such a 
confession later, did not realize its immediate propaganda value to the 
Communists. 

A certain percentage of men, though the exact number is difficult to 
estimate, exhibited chronic resistance and obstructionism toward Chinese 
indoctrination efforts. Many of these men were well integrated with 
secure, stable group identifications who could withstand the social isola- 
tion and still exercise good judgment. Others were chronic obstructionists 
whose histories showed recurring resistance to any form of authority. Still 
others were idealists or martyrs to religious and ethical principles, and still 
others were anxious, guilt-ridden individuals who could only cope with 
their own strong impulses to collaborate by denying them and over-react- 
ing in the other direction. 

By far the largest group of prisoners, however, established a complex 
compromise between the demands of the Chinese and their own value 
system. This adjustment, called by the men “playing it cool,” consisted 
primarily of a physical and emotional withdrawal from the whole en- 
vironment. These men learned to suspend their feelings and to adopt an 
attitude of watching and waiting, rather than hoping and planning. This 
reaction, though passive, was not as severe as the apathy described earlier. 
It was a difficult adjustment to maintain because some concessions had to 
be made to the Chinese in the form of trivial or well-timed: collaborative 
acts, and in the form of a feigned interest in the indoctrination program. 
At the same time, each man had to be prepared to deal with the hostility 
of his buddies if he made an error in judgment. 


Discussion 


This paper has placed particular emphasis on the social psychological 
factors involved in “brainwashing” because it is my opinion that the 
process is primarily concerned with social forces, not with the strengths 
and weaknesses of individual minds. It has often been asserted that drugs, 
hypnotic techniques, refined “mental tortures” and, more recently, im- 
planted electrodes can make the task of the “brainwasher” much easier 
by rendering the human mind submissive with a minimum of effort.‘ 
There is little question that such techniques can be used to elicit confes- 
sions or signatures on documents prepared by the captor; but so can with- 


*For example, see the paper by James G, Miller in this issuc. 
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drawal of food, water, or air produce the same results. The point is that 
the Chinese Communists do not appear to be interested in obtaining 
merely a confession or transient submission. Instead, they appear to be 
interested in producing changes in men which will be lasting and self- 
sustaining. A germ-warfare confession alone was not enough—the POW 
had to “testify” before an international commission explaining in detail 
how the bombs had been dropped, and had to tell his story in other prison 
camps to his fellow POWs. 

There is little evidence that drugs, post-hypnotic suggestion, or im- 
planted electrodes can now or ever will be able to produce the kind of 
behavior exhibited by many prisoners who collaborated and made false 
confessions. On the other hand, there is increasing evidence (1, 2) that 
Russian and Chinese interrogation and indoctrination techniques involve 
the destruction of the person’s social ties and identifications, and the par- 
tial destruction of his ego. If this is successfully accomplished, the person 
is offered a new identity for himself and given the opportunity to identify 
with new groups. What physical torture and deprivation are involved in 
this process may be either a calculated attempt to degrade and humiliate 
a man to destroy his image of himself as a dignified human being, or the 
product of fortuitous circumstances, i.e., failure of supply lines to the 
prison, loss of temper on the part of the interrogator, an attempt to in- 
spire fear in other prisoners by torturing one of them, and so on. We do 
not have sufficient evidence to determine which of these alternatives rep- 
resents Communist intentions; possibly all of them are involved in the 
actual prison situation, 

Ultimately that which sustains humans is their personality integration 
born out of secure and stable group identifications. One may be able to 
produce temporary submission by direct intervention in cortical processes, 
but only by destroying a man’s self-image and his group supports can one 
produce any lasting changes in his beliefs and attitudes. By concerning 
ourselves with the problem of artificially creating submission in man, we 
run the real risk of overlooking the fact that we are in a genuine struggle 
of ideas with other portions of the world and that man often submits him- 
self directly to ideas and principles. 

To understand and combat “brainwashing” we must look at those 
social conditions which make people ready to accept new ideas from any- 
one who states them clearly and forcefully, and those social conditions 
which give people the sense of integrity which will sustain them when 
their immediate social and emotional supports are stripped away. 
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Correlates of Collaboration and Resistance Behavior 
Among U. S. Army POWs in Korea 


Julius Segal’ 


During the years since the end of the Korean War pundits, psychia- 
trists, and ex-POWs themselves have given varied—and often contra- 
dictory—answers to the following question: What were the factors 
associated with the collaboration and resistance behavior of U.S. Army 
POWs in Korea? Many Americans have been led to conclude that col- 
laboration was the result of “brainwashing’”—that the Communist captors 
in Korea used some bizarre and magical! techniques to wash their pris- 
oners’ brains clean of Americanism and replace it with Communist faith. 
Others have concluded that collaboration always followed brutal, physical 
pressure—that POWs signed Communist propaganda petitions, made 
anti-American recordings, or informed on their fellows only after they 
were subjected to excruciating tortures, 

In the course of a research project conducted for the Department of 
the Army (2), it was possible to test the validity of these, and many other 
hypotheses which have gained currency since the Korean episode. The 
fact that the results reversed a number of widely accepted notions—in- 
cluding the “brainwashing” and “pressure” explanations—illustrates the 
need which existed for methodical research in an area in which opinions 
far outnumbered conclusions based on comprehensive and statistically 
structured data, 


The Sample 


Of the 6,656 Army troops taken prisoner during the Korean War, 
roughly one half, or 3,323 men, were repatriated after hostilities ended.? 
It was these men who served as the population from which the sample for 
this research was drawn. 

The U. S. Army studied the personal histories and prison camp con- 
duct of all returnees in determining what action—if any—should be taken 
in each soldier’s case. These determinations served as the bases for placing 
each returning POW in one of three criterion groups: 


* The research reported here was conducted by the author while he was em- 
ployed by the George Washington University, Human Resources Research Office, 
operating under contract with the Department of the Army. Opinions and con- 
clusions are those of the author and should not be construed as representing those 
of the Department of the Army. 

2 Most of the remaining POWs died in captivity, largely in the early. phases 
of the war, before the Chinese Communists began their planned program of 
exploitation. 
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1) Participators: Fifteen per cent of the men fell in this category. 
These were men recommended for court martial or dishonorable discharge 
at the time the research was initiated (that is, late in 1954), plus those 
who would have fallen in either category had they not already been dis- 
charged from the military service. 

2) Resisters: Five per cent of the men fell in this category. These 
were returnees who were recommended for decoration as a result of their 
meritorious behavior in captivity, plus those who committed at least two 
distinct acts of resistance in internment and against whom there was no 
derogatory information. 

3) Middle Men: Eighty per cent of the men fell in this category. 
These were men concerning whom the Army had compiled little or no 
derogatory information, or conflicting information. 

The sampling rate within each of these three sub-populations was 
different: The samples chosen from both the Participator and Middle 
Groups were stratified on the bases of rank, age, length of military service, 
length of captivity, and principal places of internment. Within the Par- 
ticipator Group every second man was randomly chosen, and within the 
Middle Group every thirteenth man was randomly chosen. The resulting 
numbers were 238 Participators and 203 Middle Men. Among the Re- 
sisters a sampling would have resulted in too few POWs for subsequent 
analysis; for this reason the entire population of Resisters, 138 men, were 
selected as subjects. 

The total number of POWs studied in this research was 579. 


The Data 


The basic data for this study were drawn from dossiers containing 
transcripts of interrogations of returning POWs conducted by the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Army. These dossiers were not compiled for purposes 
of research, and were, therefore, not uniform either in quantity, quality, or 
substance of information. Nevertheless, by systematically codifying the 
data, over 300 items of information were secured describing the back- 
grounds, prison camp experiences and behavior of the POWs, as well as 
the techniques employed by the captor in his attempts at prisoner exploi- 
tation. Additional data for the POW sample were collected from Army 
medical and personnel records, and they included medical histories of the 
POWs in internment, medical and psychiatric evaluations made immedi- 
ately after repatriation, and numerous items pertaining to civilian and 
military background. 

A quantitative assessment of the POWs on important aspects of 
internment was not possible through the specific items of information 
coded directly from the dossiers. To obtain such assessments it was neces- 
sary to establish rating scales by which the POWs were “measured” on 
those factors hypothesized to be of relatively great importance for this 
study. The ratings on any given scale were based on relevant data found 
in the dossiers and recorded as specific coded items of information. 
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As an example, a prisoner’s dossier provided descriptions of specific 
mistreatments and threats endured by that POW during his internment; 
yet, no over-all assessment of the degree of pressure the POW endured— 
as compared to other POWs—was directly available. The “Pressure” 
Rating Scale permitted such assessments to be made: To what degree 
was this POW threatened and mistreated by his captor during internment? 


Not Relatively Amoderate Amoderate Agreat Extreme Unknown 
at all little degree, degree, deal amount 
less than more than 
most most 

Twenty-seven rating scales of this type, each with six points, were 
devised for this study. In general, the scales covered the areas of POW 
Treatment, Interrogation and Indoctrination, POW Relationships, POW 
Traits and Attitudes, and POW Behavior. 

The reliability of the data collection procedures was found to be high, 
especially considering the unstructured nature of the dossier information. 
Code-record and inter-coder reliability checks revealed an average error 
of 4 per cent (range: 1%-69%) for the staff in translating the dossier 
materials into code and rating scale data. 


Analysis Procedures 


The codified data for this study were analyzed to determine the 
statistical reliability of the differences among the three criterion groups 
with respect to all items of information. The criterion for a statistically 
significant difference was constant throughout. Differences among the 
Participator, Middle, and Resister Groups significant at the .10 probability 
level were accepted as sufficiently reliable for purposes of this study. It 
should be pointed out, however, that most of the major findings and con- 
clusions of the study are based on highly significant differences whose 
probability of occurrence by chance alone is less than one in 100 and in 
many cases less than one in 1000. 

The rating scale data were subjected to zero-order and multiple re- 
gression correlation analyses. The results were utilized primarily as a 
means for determining which of the many coded items of information 
derived from the dossiers deserved greatest emphasis in subsequent 
analyses. 


Generalizability of the Results 


It is important that the following points be kept in mind in making 
generalizations from the results of this study: 

1) This study applies only to Army personnel and their experiences 
as POWs, and not to members of other military branches. 

2) The results are applicable only to POW experiences in the hands 
of Communist captors and, although the history of POW exploitation by 
Communists presents a fairly consistent pattern, it should be remembered 
that this study deals only with an Oriental Communist enemy. 
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3) This study concerns POWs captured in a unique kind of war. As 
members of a little understood UN “police action” in which ultimate 
victory was not pursued, the motivation of troops in Korea may have been 
relatively lower than that of soldiers fighting a large-scale war. In addition, 
background characteristics among the Army population at a time of full 
mobilization may differ from those in the relatively small-scale Korean 
effort. 

4) All of the POWs may not have been able to perceive accurately 
all of the events in the prison compounds, or to recollect them faultlessly 
during their post-repatriation interviews. 

5) The basic data for this study were collected under circumstances 
vulnerable to the introduction of bias. In his interrogation, each POW was 
aware that the information he gave might be used in the administrative 
handling of his case; this appears to raise a question as to the validity of 
the data. There is evidence, however, to support the reasonable hypothesis 
that the Participator POW was more defensive when interrogated than 
was the Resister, and we can therefore assume that the bias incurred is in 
most instances one which minimizes the differences found between these 
two groups. 

In spite of these limitations, the data for this study are considered to 
provide the best information available concerning the experiences and 
behavior of the American POWs in Communist hands. Because the direc- 
tion of at least one bias introduced in the collection of the data can be 
gauged, the results may be interpreted with considerable confidence. 


Resisters vs. Participators 


1. Background Characteristics: In general, background characteris- 
tics did not serve to differentiate Resister and Participator POWs nearly so 
well as did traits of personality evidenced in internment. Differences be- 
tween the two groups in age, education ievel, civilian occupation, marital 
status, religious preference, geographic origin, rank, Army branch, and 
length of military experience did not meet the criterion established for a 
statistically reliable difference. 

The Resister Group was found to contain a smaller proportion of 
men with below average intelligence (below IQ 90 as measured by the 
AGCT) than did the Participator Group—35 per cent vs. 45 per cent. 
And, in terms of their military backgrounds, Resisters were found to have 
seen more foreign service and to have been more frequently decorated by 
the Army prior to Korea than other POWs. The latter difference re- 
mained after length of foreign service was held constant. 

2. Pressure. Contrary to popular notion—and to one of the major 
hypotheses of this study—the degree of pressure applied by captor (includ- 
ing both threat and physical abuse) was found to be negatively rather 
than positively related to degree of participation. The zero-order correla- 
tion between these two variables was —.53, with a Beta weight in the 
multiple regression equation of —.26. 
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It was not the Participator, but the Resister—the POW who never 
really did give in—who bore the brunt of the enemy’s pressure. Over 
three fourths of the Participators received little or no pressure in intern- 
ment (over a third got none), with only 3 per cent severely mistreated. 
Additional findings support the conclusion that physical abuse and mis- 
treatment were frequently the results of resistance, but seldom the prelude 
to participation. 

3. Attitude toward Communism. Among all POWs, only 12 per cent 
accepted their captor’s ideological teachings to any degree, and among 
those who did, more than half came away with only a mild affinity toward 
Communism. Moreover, little relationship was found between the degree 
to which a man accepted the captor’s ideology as his own, and the extent 
to which he complied with the captor’s demands for collaboration. The 
correlation between the degree of acceptance of Communism and degree 
of participation was only moderately high (r=.55) ; when other factors 
are held constant, we find the independent relationship between these two 
factors to be relatively low (Beta =.15). There is no evidence that ideo- 
logical considerations were paramount in participation behavior. 

It is true enough that upon repatriation, 45 per cent of the Americans 
who participated showed some “sympathy” toward Communism as a way 
of life, but among these men half accepted very little of the captor’s teach- 
ings, and only a few were so strongly “sold” that this could have induced 
them to do the captor’s bidding. It is highly questionable whether more 
than a handful of our POWs behaved in the way they did either out of 
love or contempt for Communism as a way of life. 

4. Susceptibility to Inducements: In the prisoner’s response to the 
blandishments of the enemy is found the major key to the riddle of the 
prisoner’s behavior. It was materialistic rather than ideological consider- 
ations that made the difference. The Resisters and Participators were 
differentiated primarily in terms of their degree of susceptibility to the 
captor’s inducements of preferential treatment. The correlation between 
degree of susceptibility to inducements (i.e., the apparent willingness to 
bend to the captor’s wishes in the face of offered rewards) and degree 
of participation behavior was .86, with a Beta weight for susceptibility to 
inducements of .52. Our data with regard to preferential treatment indi- 
cate that such treatment was held out to POWs as an incentive which 
was, in fact, later realized as a reward. The correlation between degree 
of susceptibility to inducements and degree of preferential treatment 
actually received was .85. 

How susceptible were our POWs to the inducements of the enemy? 
How prone were our POWs to accede to the captor’s demands in the face 
of offers of special treatment and privileges? The contrast between the 
Participators and Resisters is clear: 91 per cent of the Resisters were not 
in the least swayed by the enemy’s promise of rewards; the same can be 
said of only 8 per cent of the Participators. The Participators were, by 
and large, opportunistic men; the Resisters were not. 
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Opportunistic for what? Were the rewards of the captor real? Quite 
definitely—for those who paid the price. The Communist captor was not 
so unrealistic, and perhaps not so ignorant of classic theories of condition- 
ing, as to expect that a POW would become an active and effective par- 
ticipator if the rewards which motivated him were found to be unreal. 
Leniency to Participators was an acknowledged Communist technique, a 
strategic policy which guided the captor in his relationship with our 
POWs. His bag of prizes included everything from better food to money, 
all in return for the POW’s cooperation—for petitions, propaganda rec- 
ords, military information, or a show of interest in the indoctrination 
propaganda. 

It should be stressed that no POW’s existence was “plush” by any 
means. Severe privation and threats were a daily experience. In their 
bleak and deprived existence as POWs, our soldiers were simply given the 
opportunity to make bargains with the captor: a furlined jacket for 
petition signatures, a position of prestige and power for informing on a 
fellow. For those who craved such rewards and at the same time were 
moved by threats to their well being, the bargains were somehow worth 
making. As one indication of the real meaningfulness of the captor’s 
inducements, it was found that Participators came back physically 
healthier than Resisters, even though they went into captivity in no 
better shape. Psychologically, however, the Resisters came back with 
fewer neurotic symptoms; the acceptance of the enemy’s bribes was not 
made, evidently, without some degree of guilt and anxiety. 

Opportunistic behavior on the one hand, and self-sacrificing behavior 
on the other, cut across any lines we might like to draw on the basis of 
age, education level, occupation, geographic origin, or religious preference. 
Those men who accepted rewards and those who took punishment instead 
are found in the same proportions among all religious groups, among those 
from large metropolitan cities and small hamlets, among southerners and 
northerners, and among professionals and unskilled laborers. The prin- 
ciples which, in our society, place ethical and moral limits on our drives 
for self enhancement, were simply lost for some POWs in an environment 
in which an extra bowl of rice and a warm blanket took on a startlingly 
new meaning. 

5. Relationships among POWs. It is a fairly common experience to 
find individuals—different among themselves in many ways—sharing a 
feeling of togetherness when faced with a common threat. One might 
suspect that such feelings of mutual concern would have been encouraged 
by the experience of imprisonment shared in the Korean compounds. 
Such was not the case: only 13 per cent showed great concern for their 
fellows; 49 per cent showed moderate concern; 38 per cent showed little 
or no concern. 

As we might suspect from the fact that participation and opportun- 
ism went hand in hand, the Participator showed the least concern of all 
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for his fellow POWs. Fully 60 per cent of this group showed little or no 
regard for the welfare of their fellow prisoners. 

As for the Resisters, the concern for others which they showed was 
strictly limited to fellow Resisters, Toward the Participators they felt very 
little other than contempt and hatred, and, as a matter of fact, many of 
the Resister organizations or “cliques” which sprang up in camp had as 
their mission the beating or murder of suspect Participators. This could only 
have satisfied the captor, for his mission to divide and conquer the POWs 
was implemented by encouraging hostility and divisiveness among them. 
For this reason the act of informing was much sought after and greatly 
rewarded by the captor. Ten per cent of all our POWs in Korea informed 
on their fellows at least once during their captivity. In an environment 
in which one out of every ten might “rat,” it would be difficult to imagine 
a Resister, himself the object of intense pressure, who would not be 
moved to bitterness and hatred. Rare indeed is the individual who, under 
such circumstances, would feel impelled to attempt to dissuade a Par- 
ticipator in rational terms from cooperating with the enemy. In fact, only 
half the Resisters encouraged even their fellow Resisters to withstand the 
enemy to any large extent. 

The picture that emerges is one in which most men behaved pri- 
marily out of emotion and self-interest. The cohesiveness and esprit 
which alone would have made large scale, unified resistance possible were 
little in evidence. 


Middle Men vs. Participators and Resisters 


Differences found between the Middle Men and both Participators 
and Resisters indicated the former to be lower in intelligence and edu- 
cation, and “greener” soldiers. Additional findings identify the Middle 
Group as more prone to withdrawal and inactivity than their fellows. 

1. With respect to acts of participation, the Middle Men were like the 
Resister Group; they committed less than the Participators. With respect 
to acts of resistance, the Middle POWs were like the Participator Group; 
they performed less than the Resisters. What emerges is a picture of a 
group which simply did less—in either direction. 

2. Just as they did less, they got less—of either rewards or punish- 
ment. Like the Resisters, they received virtually no preferential treatment ; 
like the Participators, they were the objects of relatively little pressure. 

3. The inactivity and distance exhibited by the Middle Group in 
relation to the captor extended also to their relationships with other 
POWs. They joined POW organizations less than their fellows, and were 
more often alone than with others in captivity. Altogether, the picture of 
the Middle Men—in relation to the captor as well as to their fellows—is 
one of POWs who withdrew from the prison environment, who “blended 
with the scenery” more than either Resisters or Participators, and who 
came out of internment as see-ers, hearers, and speakers of less “evil” or 
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“good” than their fellows. From the very limited evidence available, there 
are at least some indications that the response of Middle POWs to prison 
life was not altogether a new reaction to a unique situation, but that for 
these men, withdrawal and “anonymity,” the tendency to blend with the 
crowd, were more natural positions to take than was the case with either 
Participators or Resisters. Available evidence would lead us to speculate 
that the behavior of the Middle Men was born out of personality factors 
as much as or more so than situational ones. 

The single situational factor studied in the research which differenti- 
ates the Middle Men from other POWs is the shorter duration of their 
internment. Prisoners in the Middle Group were captured later in the war, 
and were therefore interned for a significantly shorter period than their 
fellows. The hypothesis that their shorter imprisonment itself enabled 
Middle Men to maintain an inactive role in prison camp is a reasonable 
one, but cannot be substantiated. The most that can be said regarding 
length of internment as a factor related to Middle Group behavior is 
that it was probably easier for a Middle Man to maintain his middle-of- 
the-road position if his period of captivity was of relatively short duration. 

As for the personality factors, no direct assessments were made for 
this study. There is some indirect evidence, however, from which the infer- 
ence can be made that the Middle POWs were basically different from 
their fellows. 

(a) From the background data we find that Middle Men were less 
active in sports and were less often possessors of entertainment talent 
than either Participators or Resisters. These are two activities which one 
would normally associate with the outgoing personality. In this sense 
the Middle POWs appear to have been men relatively more withdrawn 
prior to military service. Perhaps of some significance also is the fact that 
Middle POWs were less frequently married than others, if we consider 
marriage as connoting a willingness to interact in close terms as a member 
of a social unit. 

(b) Only one item of information bears upon how the POWs viewed 
captivity, and for this item data are available for only one fourth of the 
total sample. Based on these cases, we find that a significantly higher pro- 
portion of Middle Men reported feeling fear of the consequences of 
capture than was the case among the other two groups. A number of 
hypotheses may be proposed in elaboration of this finding. Taken by itself, 
the finding simply suggests that more Middle POWs entered captivity 
with feelings of insecurity than did others, and this would not be incon- 
gruent with their tendency to withdraw from a threatening environment. 

(c) Data gathered from POWs by means of routine psychological 
tests were studied by the Walter Reed Graduate School, Surgeon General’s 
Office, as a means for comparing large numbers of POWs falling into 
very nearly the same criterion groups as were utilized in this study. (1). 
The results tended to differentiate Middle POWs from both of the 
extreme groups as more passive, aloof, and withdrawn. 
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Taken together, the findings reported here would suggest the chal- 
lenging hypothesis that Resisters and Participators—the minority among 
POWs—were basically not different from one another, that both tended 
to meet the threat of internment by acting out the conflicts aroused in 
them. We can, as a matter of fact, view both Participators and Resisters 
as “deviates” in a behavioral sense: Participators acted in ways which 
brought them into open conflict with the “laws” which govern our national 
security; Resisters acted in ways which brought them into conflict with the 
laws which governed the captor’s program of exploitation. Neither met 
the conflict posed by these opposing forces through withdrawal and inacti- 
vation. In this sense, the Middle Group’s response was no less “neurotic” 
but it was, perhaps, the response that most of us make to threats aroused 
when we interact with conflicting social forces. 


Summary 


In effect, American POWs were victims of an old technique, as old 
as blackmail. Our men were simply put in a position in which they could 
make a choice—either to submit to the enemy’s demands and get off 
easy, or resist and take the consequences. There is little doubt that these 
alternatives were well understood by the men. It wasn’t necessary for a 
POW personally to experience mistreatment at the hands of the captor to 
know that the threat of punishment was always present; the loaded pistol 
on the table between the Chinese interrogator and the newly captured 
prisoner spoke its own message. 

What was very much new-~and grossly misunderstood by many of 
our soldiers—were the conditions the enemy placed on the pleasures of 
preferential treatment and the elimination of threat. The propaganda 
petitions were not just innocuous pieces of paper, and the records were 
not simply pleasant messages intended for the folks at home. These were 
potent weapons in the enemy’s psychological warfare arsenal. The Par- 
ticipators were not getting “something for nothing”—not by a long shot. 

Over all, what was the manner of our men who—within an area 
clearly defined by barbed wire and barricades—met our common enemy 
face to face? They were not, as some would have us believe, altogether 
weak and submissive in the face of threat. Neither were they, as a few 
would like to believe, the exponents of democracy in its truest sense. 

A small proportion—15 per cent—capitulated. Many of these men, 
the Participators, didn’t quite understand what they were giving up for 
a place in the Korean sun. 

Another small number—5 per cent—refused to capitulate in the face 
of personal danger, and for many, even after the dangers became a reality. 
Incarcerations, physical abuse, deprivations, none of these altered the 
stance of strength taken by these POWs. Their motives in doing so are 
not altogether clear. Be that as it may, in the world of the Korean com- 
pounds in the early years of this decade, they showed a Communist enemy 
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that aggression at a psychological level can be met, withstood, and con- 
quered, no matter what the inducements. 

The largest proportion of our men—80 per cent of them—somehow 
managed to maintain positions of neutrality. That they returned without 
submitting to the captor is true enough. But it is also true that they did 
not carry the fight to the enemy. They simply sat by either in apathy or 
anxiety—and let the conflict rage about them. 

One current, however, cuts across all three groups, Participators, 
Middle Men, and Resisters alike. There is little evidence to suppose that 
more than a few of our POWs really understood the nature of the fight 
that was theirs to be waged. The strength of the Resisters, the passivity of 
the Middle Men, the weakness of the Participators—none of these re- 
flected a true awareness of the enemy’s strategic psychological warfare 
goals: to shame, discredit, and conquer us as a nation. 

In this, all Americans can perhaps easily understand that part of us 
which was imprisoned in Korea. If the unhappy years of Korean captivity 
teach us to look to our own psychological defenses, perhaps the POWs 
will have accomplished a mission after all. 
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Brainwashing: Psychology or Demonology? 


Raymond A. Bauer 


The reaction of the American public to “brainwashing” demands 
almost as much explanation, and is in some ways as disturbing, as the 
events to which this term has been applied. An exceedingly small fraction 
of American POWs defected to the enemy after the Korean War. Another 
group collaborated with the enemy. The size of this latter group can never 
be unequivocally defined because of the difficulty of deciding whether a 
particular act was or was not collaboration. Granted we have no nicely 
standardized measures of what is a “little” or a “lot” of defection or 
collaboration under such circumstances; still on the whole, considering the 
circumstances, the record of American POWs might well have been 
viewed as remarkably good. Yet a sizeable proportion of the American 
public and the American press has taken the position that it is unthinkable 
for even a single American to fall for Communist propaganda or to col- 
laborate with the enemy unless he has been subject to unnatural influence. 
Nothing less than a combination of the theories of Dr. I. P. Pavlov and 
the wiles of Dr. Fu Manchu could produce such results. 

It has been particularly disturbing to find a number of otherwise 
responsible citizens accepting the thesis that “brainwashing” is based on 
psychiatric principles developed from Pavlovian psychology. Without 
exception the evidence is inferential. American POWs and prisoners of 
the Soviet secret police were poorly fed, deprived of sleep, and in their 
weakened condition often subjected to excessive physical demands. Obvi- 
ously—it is argued—Pavlovian principles were being employed, since 
Pavlov had demonstrated that the fatigued organism is especially suscep- 
tible to influence. Such claims are quite familiar to students of Soviet 
affairs. I have read a document in which it was literally asserted that 
Stalin created the famine of 1931 in order that his weakened subjects 
might be more susceptible to Bolshevik propaganda! 

In the case of any psychiatric or psychological theory that is reason- 
ably adequate, it would indeed be remarkable if some of its principles 
could not be discerned in any extended sequence of human behavior. It is 
equally remarkable that the notion of the “use of Pavlovian principles of 
psychology and psychiatry” should be accepted in the absence of direct 
evidence, on the basis of only skimpily worked out inferential evidence. 

As a student of Soviet affairs, and particularly of the role of psychol- 
ogy in the Soviet Union, I have been continually interested in finding any 
direct evidence of the systematic employment of psychiatry or psychology 
as an instrument of social policy, for either propaganda or eliciting con- 
fessions. 
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In the first decade of the Soviet regime, a number of Bolshevik lead- 
ers—including Lenin, it is reputed—were actively interested in the sys- 
tematic exploitation of Pavlovian and Bekhterevian psychology (1). 
Research was supported, and there were broad attempts at application in 
education, and to some extent in industry and the Red Army. Once Stalin 
came to power, the role of psychology was systematically and drastically 
curtailed. Pavlovian and Bekhterevian psychology were specifically repudi- 
ated as models for training and controlling human behavior, The last ref- 
erence, as far as I am aware, to the possibility of using psychology (as a 
formal discipline) in propaganda work took place in 1931; and this article 
consisted of a bitter complaint that nothing useful had been offered to 
political workers by psychologists. It is possible that Stalin’s stimulation of 
a Pavlovian revival in the last few years of his life represented a renewed 
interest in the political exploitation of psychology. But again there is no 
indication that if this were so it went beyond a programmatic stage; and 
it has since waned—at least in the intensity with which Soviet officials 
have pushed it.? 

The absence of a phenomenon is, of course, virtually impossible to 
demonstrate, since failure to detect it may reflect merely the lack of dili- 
gence of the investigator or the inadequacy of his techniques. Therefore 
I am well aware of the fact that there is always the possibility of a secret 
corps of psychiatrists and psychologists who have been at work in some se- 
cluded corner of the Kremlin; or, as has occasionally been rumored, that 
psychoanalysis was practiced in an “Institute for Eliciting Confessions” 
after this brand of psychiatry was officially condemned for general pur- 
poses. I am inclined, however, to be somewhat impressed by the fact that 
with reasonable diligence and a considerable sense of curiosity I have 
found no single piece of direct positive evidence—since the early thirties— 
that would link Soviet psychologists and/or psychiatrists with work on 
political indoctrination or the eliciting of confessions. I have heard of 
psychiatrists being physically present during interrogations, but this is 
readily subject to less sinister interpretations since it is a matter of record 
that both the regular courts and the secret police in the Soviet Union 
employ psychiatrists to pass on the legal responsibility of suspects. 

Equally persuasive to me is my impression of the general Stalinist 
methods of handling human problems. It is quite easy to identify certain 
distinctive sets of psychological principles that underlie Bolshevik tech- 
niques of social control, persuasion and propaganda, and eliciting confes- 
sions. But these principles—it seems to me—derive not so much from the 
work of academic psychologists, as from established techniques of Com- 
munist indoctrination dating back well before Lenin came to power, and 
which may be found in the indoctrination practices of Communists of all 


1 This opinion has been confirmed in private conversation with Mr. Robert 
Tucker of the Rand Corporation, who has made an extensive study of the “Pav- 
lovian revival.” See his article “Stalin and the uses of psychology.” World Politics, 
1956, 8, 455-483. 
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lands. Other techniques are indistinguishable from the shrewd common 
sense practices of journalists and salesmen of all times and places, and 
are based on psychological, physiological, and physical principles known 
to interrogators regardless of national or political allegiance, or of any 
academic persuasion. On this last point I have the welcome, although 
unsolicited, support of Comrade Khrushchev, who summarized the 
Stalinist formula for obtaining confessions as “beat, beat, beat.” I shall 
refrain from attempting to interpret this within the Pavlovian schema. 

My direct evidence for Bolshevik interest in or use of psychological 
or psychiatric techniques in political matters pertains to the pre-Stalinist 
period. “Brainwashing” dates from the very period for which the weight 
of evidence is to the contrary. 

The Stalinist approach to manipulation of people was such as to 
make it unlikely that the Bolsheviks of that period would turn to academic 
psychologists or psychiatrists for principles of propaganda, interrogation, 
etc. For this combination of reasons I am inclined to look for more obvious 
(less devious) explanations of the effectiveness of brainwashing. It is not 
unprecedented in human affairs that laymen have developed effective 
means of coercion and persuasion. Work by a number of scholars has 
shown that the effectiveness of Communist techniques of persuasion and 
coercion is quite understandable in the light of our own notions of human 
behavior, regardless of whether or not they were based on an explicit 
psychological theory.? Furthermore, as Schein has commented in connec- 
tion with the Chinese treatment of American POWs, the distinguishing 
thing about these techniques is their number and variety, not their appar- 
ent derivation from a single theoretical point of view. 

At this point I should make clear that when I refer to “brainwash- 
ing’ I am talking about persuasion as opposed to coercion. No one 
appears to be puzzled by the fact that punishment or threats of punish- 
ment can induce men to colllaborate or to produce confessions of things 
they did not do. Such men are not admired, but they are perceived as 
acting from understandable though despised motives. The mysterious 
feature of “brainwashing” is that people’s beliefs can be changed. Coercion 
can affect behavior, but what can persuade a man to change his beliefs? 

I have specifically called attention to the distinction between coercion 
and persuasion, and have also treated behavior and belief in the same 
way, because we habitually tend to take for granted that these concepts 
are in opposition to each other. By doing this, I have intended to set the 
stage for introducing the observation that in Communist techniques of 
indoctrination, coercion and persuasion, behavior and belief, tend to be- 
come indistinguishable. In a recent brilliant article Paul Kecskemeti 
makes the very insightful point that the Communists seldom attempt se- 
rious indoctrination of a person until they have control over his behavior 
(7). Stalin referred to coercion as “the prerequisite of persuasion” (8). 


2 Cf, the papers of Lifton and Schein in this issue. 
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If we look over a wide range of situations varying from the forced ex- 
action of confessions, through controlled indoctrination under the con- 
fined conditions of POW camps or the special institutions with which Dr. 
Lifton has dealt, to the ordinary life situation of the citizen of a totali- 
tarian state, it is striking what a key role is played by the simple fact that 
the “persuaders” have such complete control over the individual’s en- 
vironment. If an individual’s behavior can be controlled sufficiently and 
the information available to him manipulated to the degree that is pos- 
sible in a totalitarian state, a prison, or an indoctrination camp, a remark- 
able amount of persuasion can be effected. When coercion or the threat 
of coercion is applied, the individual’s motivation to accommodate may 
make him a surprisingly willing collaborator in attempting to persuade 
himself. A striking earlier example of this in psychological literature is 
found in Bettelheim’s study of Nazi prison camps. Bettelheim reported 
that prisoners “identified with the aggressor” —adopting the behavior and 
beliefs of the camp guards (4). 

The work of Asch and others has demonstrated in the psychological 
laboratory the extent to which subjects’ perceptions of simple stimuli can 
be manipulated by control over their “social environment” in the form of 
having stooges present stacked judgments. Janis and King have shown 
that a person’s attitudes can be changed by having him play a role (6) 
Consider how much more effective enforced role-playing can be in a situ- 
ation in which one’s life is at stake if the role is not played persuasively. 
Jahoda and Cook (5) found that U.S. government employees enforced 
om themselves rules of conformity that restricted their behavior even be- 
yond the bounds which loyalty and security considerations seemed to 
demand. They gave themselves a margin of safety by overconforming. 
But, as lamentable as was the situation of a government employee in the 
dark days of the past few years, it was considerably less desperate than 
that of his opposite number in the Soviet Union. Researchers—notably 
Burdick, McBride, and Kelman—have in a relatively short time in a 
psychological laboratory effected opinion changes by the device of en- 
forcing overt conformity with group norms.’ Imagine then the potential 
of enforcing compliance to the norms and values of a totalitarian state 
over the course of years. 

Over the past few years I have been concerned with the problem 
of political loyalty in the Soviet Union. Despite my thorough indoctrina- 
tion in—and acceptance of—the more elaborate psychological principles 
which seem to relate to the problem of political loyalty in liberal societies, 
my work with Soviet refugees—combined with exploitation of such other 
sources of information as were available—has led me to the conclusion 
that the key factor in understanding political loyalty in the Soviet system 
is relatively simple. It is to be found in the extent of the control which 


* This work is reviewed in Leon Festinger’s A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. 
Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1957. 
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the Soviet state under Stalin exercised over the life situation of each in- 
dividual. I would not for a moment imply that there were not many 
persons who would have been spontaneously and “naturally” loyal in the 
absence of coercion—although after Khrushchev’s recent utterances one 
may indeed be puzzled as to who they were. Nor, would I attempt for a 
moment to deny the importance of other psychological processes. But in 
my way of thinking, the most important thing to understand is how the 
potentially disloyal person responded to a situation in which he had no 
viable alternative except to accommodate—how he not only controlled his 
behavior, but began to control his thoughts and attitudes. 

To some extent one has to arrive at this inferentially, but an impres- 
sive proportion of the refugees whom we interviewed asserted: “I pushed 
my doubts into the background.” Oleg, whose case was recently reported 
by Helen Beier and me in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(3), described eloquently how he found himself trying to convince others 
of the rectitude of the Soviet order, only to realize afterward that these 
attempts to convince others were really attempts to still his own doubts. 
Realizing that one’s livelihood, and in many instances one’s life, depends 
on his political propriety, the individual’s own thoughts become dangerous 
property. One man complained of life aboard ship because of “the danger 
that you might say something against the regime while asleep.” Another 
cited as a reason for not returning to the Soviet Union after the war the 
fact that because he had seen the countries of Western Europe “it would 
be harder for me to keep quiet.” Another says of the doubts he had while 
he was still an officer in the Soviet Army: 

“If you kept these things in your head they might come out some day. 
You were afraid that you might tell somebody. Therefore, very few people 
in the Soviet Union think about these things.” 

I said that some of the mechanisms of self-conversion had to be in- 
ferred. Some of the strongest inferential evidence came from case histories 
of persons who survived many traumatic events while living in the Soviet 
system, but reported no predominantly disloyal thoughts or behavior for 
the period of their residence under Soviet power. In many instances they 
sought out positions of responsibility and privilege and reported their 
pride in being accepted as “full-fledged citizens.” These same persons, 
however, reported sudden disillusionment and/or antagonism toward the 
Soviet order almost immediately after being removed from Soviet jurisdic- 
tion—say, by being captured by the German army. One could only con- 
clude from these stories that these anti-Soviet feelings which welled up all 
of a sudden were feelings which had always been there, but had system- 
atically been repressed for as long as they jeopardized the individual’s 
chances for survival and accommodation. 

Not only does the individual have to control his disloyal thoughts, 
but most Soviet citizens are in a position wherein they must affirm their 
loyalty positively by appropriate statements and behavior, Again, I am not 
contending that there are no loyal Soviet citizens who accept the official 
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ideology easily and naturally. However, I was struck by the corrosive effect 
of forced conformity on those whose loyalty had at one time or another 
been shaken. The life stories of Soviet refugees reflect what we would 
expect from some of the experiments on compliant behavior in small 
groups and the work of Janis and King. Where there is a positive motive 
for adopting the point of view which one is forced to espouse overtly, he 
comes to “accept it” privately. 

Of course, all of these effects become exaggerated in persons under 
interrogation in prisons. The immediate threat of losing one’s life or at 
least one’s liberty, or of jeopardizing other persons, heightens the desire 
to conform if one can do so with a modicum of decency. To this must 
be added the effect of excessive fatigue, the confusion engendered by hav- 
ing been examined and cross-examined in a detailed fashion on the same 
topics many times, and the ability of the interrogators to feed in false and 
confusing information. To any one who is curious about reactions to such 
conditions, I would suggest reading Russian Purge, by Beck and Godin 
(2). Contrary to the stereotype of books by refugees, this is an extraordi- 
narily objective, insightful, and detailed account of a number of inter- 
rogations, together with interesting speculations as to the psychological 
processes at work among the prisoners. After a while many prisoners be- 
came thoroughly confused as to just what they had said and done under 
certain circumstances in the past and as to their own motives. Some be- 
came at least partially persuaded of their guilt. But, persuaded or not, 
they eventually were convinced that there was nothing left for them to do 
but to write a confession. 

Clearly the life of the ordinary Soviet citizen, and the conditions of 
interrogation by the Soviet secret police, are by no means exact equiva- 
lents of the situation of American POWs in the hands of the Chinese 
Communists, or of the “reeducational institutions” which Dr. Lifton 
studied. However, in varying degrees we find essentially the same tech- 
niques employed by Communist officials in all these situations, and—again 
with variations—the same sorts of reactions on the part of their victims. 
Every instance of human behavior iis properly the subject of psychological 
study. And if any particular batch of behavior attracts our attention in a 
special way, I suppose that is all the more reason to study it. The work 
of my colleagues on the panel has done much to make psychological sense 
out of brainwashing, and has made it clear that it can be understood as 
psychology, not demonology. When one considers the trouble to which the 
Communists have gone—in these various situations—to produce collab- 
oration, confession, or change of ideology, I see little to wonder about the 
fact that they are—again in varying degrees—successful. For that matter, 
there is more to remark in their lack of success in persuading American 
POWs, than in the sinister influence of “brainwashing.” 

I find myself personally interested in why the Communists were will- 
ing to devote so much energy to the conversion of persons who disagreed 
with them, and in why portions of the American public (inasmuch as we 
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can judge from press reports) were so upset at the Communists’ limited 
success in converting a few American POWs. It is possible that we share 
in common with the Communists a lack of security in our own ideological 
beliefs, even though we both proclaim our confidence that we have the 
true way of life. A single American soldier converted to Communism could 
arouse feelings of anxiety and guilt over one’s own repressed ideological 
doubts. Hence, our eagerness to attribute such conversions to the demonic 
machinations of the Doctors Pavlov and Fu Manchu. The Communists, 
in the role of proselytizers, assert that any sensible man, once freed of the 
crippling influence of bourgeois-capitalist ideology, will accept their view 
of things. By devoting vast amounts of energy to converting every heretic, 
they attempt to make this a self-fulfilling prophecy. We can continue to 
expect this behavior on their part. 

I hope that we, however, may change toward a more mature, con- 
fident acceptance of diversity of political views. 
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Brainwashing: Present And Future 


James G. Miller 


My contribution to this symposium, as requested, will concern pri- 
marily future potential developments in brainwashing, possibilities to 
which present research points, but which may not eventuate for decades— 
if ever. Dr. Albert Somit, of the Department of Government of New York 
University, has pointed out that there are four purposes, at least, for 
brainwashing prisoners: (a) to obtain military information; (b) to obtain 
false confessions; (c) to reindoctrinate the captive so that he will act in 
the approved political fashion; and (d) to make the prisoner inform on 
his fellow captives (6). 

In each case it is apparent that the final end of brainwashing is to 
obtain undistorted information reliably from prisoners—to achieve pre- 
dictable behavior, particularly accurate reporting of their conscious expe- 
riences. 

Regardless of the moral considerations involved, the technical prob- 
lems faced by the brainwasher are two: How can I obtain an undistorted 
report of the information which the prisoner possesses that may be val- 
uable to my cause? Or, how can I get him to speak the speech I wish him 
to, publicly and apparently voluntarily? The second is desired for two pos- 
sible reasons—because making such a speech may convince the prisoner 
himself and so make his future behavior more predictably loyal or con- 
sistent with established standards, or because if he writes or speaks the 
desired words, they may be recorded in a confession, in a moving picture, 
or in a radio or television broadcast, and used to affect the behavior of 
others. 

The prisoner is a reservoir, or potential reservoir, of information 
which, if communicated to an enemy, can benefit him. The practical ques- 
tion which must be faced by our government as well as by all others is: 
How much information should our prisoners of war be permitted to com- 
municate? There have been four categories of suggestions: (a) The cap- 
tive should remain mute. (b) He should give his name, rank, service 
number, and date of birth. (c) He should be free to express anything ex- 
cept military information that could aid the enemy, or disloyal or treason- 
able remarks. And (d) he should say anything he wishes, and his govern- 
ment should make it generally known that no statement of its prisoners 
of war under enemy control can be relied upon, because it is made under 
duress. 

Although our government officially decided by executive order on 
August 17, 1955 (7) that the second of these alternatives is the proper 
one, the question is certainly still unsettled in the minds of many, and as 
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we begin to recognize the full power of the inputs of energy and informa- 
tion which are now or soon may in the future be available for application 
to prisoners in brainwashing, the whole issue may well have to be opened 
again. 

What is our present national policy? 

At the end of the Korean War American public opinion was shocked 
to learn that a handful of our prisoners seemed to have capitulated to the 
Communist ideology. Accustomed to the tradition of Nathan Hale who 
wished for more than one life to give for his country and to a Navy which 
never has had a mutiny, we faced a situation new in our history, and we 
were ashamed, Our national behavior was conflictful. The services could 
not agree among themselves how to handle such problems. Major General 
William P. Dean admitted that he had contemplated suicide while a pris- 
oner of war, and that he had written and signed two documents which 
the Communists could use for propaganda purposes. He said he would 
rather take poison than be captured by the North Koreans again—yet he 
received from the President the Congressional Medal of Honor. Colonel 
Schwable of the Marines, on the other hand, was courtmartialed for sign- 
ing a single confession. 

Because of such inconsistency, and because Admiral Dan V. Gallery 
(as an individual), and the Air Force (as a service) wanted a much more 
liberal code of conduct for American prisoners of war than did the Army 
and Navy, the Secretary of Defense proceeded toward developing a na- 
tional policy by appointing an Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War 
(7). Several leading psychologists, psychiatrists, and physicians testified 
before this committee, including Leonard Carmichael, Meredith Craw- 
ford, Carleton F. Scofield, Frank Stanton, Julius Segal, Charles Mayo, 
Winifred Overholser, Harold Wolff, and Lawrence Hinkle. With an off- 
hand bow to the general consensus of these and others, that “all men have 
their breaking point,” this committee proceeded to write an intelligent and 
literate report (7) which included a Code of Conduct for military per- 
sonnel when captured. This included the following principles: The pris- 
oner will accept neither parole nor special favors from the enemy. He will 
not give information or take part in any action which might be harmful 
to his comrades. He will state only his name, rank, service number, and 
date of birth, evading answering other questions to the utmost of his 
ability. He will make no oral or written statements disloyal to his country 
and its allies or harmful to their cause. 

This code was implemented by a presidential Executive Order which 
directed each prisoner to “counter and withstand all enemy efforts against 
him.” The report of the committee holds out ultimate mercy for the pris- 
oner on return to his homeland, in a statement of questionable accuracy, 
that we did not prosecute any American POW from the Korean War 
where it was established that there was mental or physical torture. On the 
other hand it was made clear that responsibility for misconduct is placed 
squarely on the individual, and that with proper patriotism, education, 
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and strength of will he is expected to be able to withstand pressures and 
abide by the code. 

Despite some military and public dissent before and after the code 
was promulgated (and apparently in opposition to the scientific expres- 
sions of psychologists, psychiatrists, and others) that, in spirit, is the pres- 
ent policy of the United States. 

A congruent view was stated before the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General Assembly on October 26, 1953 and 
succeeding days, by Dr. Charles W. Mayo of the Mayo Foundation (8). 
The discussion concerned American prisoners of war in the hands of the 
North Koreans who had signed confessions concerning bacterial warfare. 
Mayo stated that to accomplish this, personnel trained by the Soviets had 
attempted by subtle means to “disintegrate their minds.” They had “de- 
liberately perverted to their ends the technique of the ‘conditioned reflex’ 
used by the famous biologist Pavlov in his experiments on dogs and rats.” 
Resistance was punished by physical violence, deprivation, threats; co- 
operation was rewarded by slight increases of rations and with promises 
of better treatment. 

He stated that, “It was no wonder that some, miserably weakened 
with weeks arid months of mistreatment, had been brought down to that 
animal level of responses where resistance was associated with death, 
where yielding was associated with survival, and where survival on any 
terms had seemed more important than the moral principles that dis- 
tinguished men from beasts. If anything was surprising, it was that so 
many, both of those who had ‘confessed’ and of those who had not, had 
somehow continued throughout to act like men. One man had been sen- 
tenced to death twelve times, and had refused to yield. Another man had 
been made to dig his own grave, had been taken before a firing squad, 
heard the command to fire and the pistols click on empty chambers, but 
had still refused to yield. Such testimony showed that the spirit of man 
could run deeper than the reflexes of Pavlov.” 

Regardless of the historical accuracy of the suggestion that brainwash- 
ing is explicit and intentional application of Pavlovian principles to the 
problem of changing behavior, it is questionable whether it is wise for sci- 
entists in serious discourse to oppose spiritual power and conditioned re- 
flexes. To any modern personality theory this seems muddled thinking. 

The inputs of sensory information and of energy to captives being 
brainwashed by methods in use today differ markedly from their usual in- 
puts. To those interested in the social psychology and dynamics of small 
groups, the conformity pressures and the guilts they engender in noncon- 
formists are readily apparent. So are the effects in blurring the concept of 
reality, of divergent perceptions of cell mates and interrogators. All this is 
the commonplace of Sherif (5) and Asch (1). When capture changes the 
probabilities of verbal inputs from 98 per cent pro-American to 101 per 
cent pro-Communist, eventually over a period of time the frame of refer- 
ence of the listener almost certainly is altered, for he possesses a calculator, 
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a decision-maker which learns and which adjusts to the probabilities of 
input in the new environment. 

Brainwashing, as Lifton has reported in this symposium that the 
Chinese practice it, can be interpreted in terms of current stress theory. 
Changes in rate or type of inputs during brainwashing result in the follow- 
ing stresses, among others: sleeplessness, hunger, pain, monotony, ab- 
normally great sensation (brilliant light), abnormally little sensation (in 
solitude). There is also lowering of ego-respect by conflict with filth, ex- 
crement, and lice; from lack of privacy; and from restriction of movement 
by chains, handcuffs, and cramped quarters. An ultimate in ego-destruc- 
tion is calling the prisoner by number rather than name. Inadequate food 
and vitamins also constitute stresses. So do intake of bacteria and viruses 
and the resultant gastrointestinal and other infections. 

We are only beginning to learn empirically of the effects on behavior 
of each of these stressful alternations of rate of input and output of en- 
ergy, matter, and information to the individual. Already it is clear that 
they can be great, oftentimes overwhelming. The interactions of several 
simultaneous stresses will have even greater influence. Bexton, Heron, and 
Scott in Hebb’s laboratory (2) and more recently Lilly (3), have recog- 
nized and empirically examined the influences on adjustment of depriva- 
tion of sensory input, as in solitary confinement. 

Review of much biographical literature led Lilly to the conclusion 
that “persons in isolation experience many, if not all, of the symptoms of 
the mentally ill. . . . In those who survive the symptoms can be reversible 
—how easily reversible we do not know.” He gives as examples persons 
adrift in lifeboats, who often hallucinate aid, commit suicide, are mur- 
dered by their fellows, and occasionally are eaten. “The whole structure 
of egos (can be) . . . shaken and recast in desperate efforts at survival.” 
He mentions the “savior” hallucination common among solitary seafarers 
who survive hardships. For example, “Joshua Slocum had a severe gastro- 
intestinal upset just before a gale hit his boat; he had reefed his sails, but 
should have taken them down. Under the circumstances, he was unable 
to move from the cabin. At this point he saw a man take over the tiller— 
at first he thought it was a pirate, but the man reassured him and said 
that he was the pilot of the Pinta and that he would take his boat safely 
through the storm. Slocum asked him to take down sail but the man said, 
no, they must catch the Pinta ahead. The next morning Slocum recovered 
and found his boat had covered 93 miles on true course, sailing itself.” 

Lilly also did experiments in which he produced hallucinations and 
other phenomena characteristic of mental illness by severe sensory depri- 
vation—staying immersed, immobile, and naked in a tank with ears 
plugged and eyes covered. In two and one-half to three hours, projection 
of visual imagery with the convincingness of hallucinations occurs. For 
example: “The dark curtain in front of the eyes . . . gradually opens out 
into a 3-dimensional dark, empty space in front of the body. This phe- 
nomenon captures one’s interest immediately, and one waits to find out 
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what comes next. Gradually forms of the type sometimes seen in hyp- 
nagogic states appear. In this case, they were small, strangely shaped 
objects with self-luminous borders. A tunnel whose inside “space” seemed 
to be emitting a blue light then appeared straight ahead . . . If one is 
alone, long enough, the mind turns inward and projects outward its own 
contents and processes; the brain not only stays active despite the lowered 
levels of inputs and outputs, but accumulates surplus energy to extreme 
degrees.” 

The frightening implications for brainwashing of decreasing sensory 
input rates to much less than usual are so obvious as to make us ponder. 
In fact, Lilly has hesitated to extend his procedure much beyond three 
hours for fear of producing serious or even irreversible results. 

Olds (4) and others have been stimulating midbrain areas of animals 
with implanted electrodes. When such animals press bars in their cages 
they pass current through these electrodes. Then they commonly enter 
into orgies of repeated rapid bar pressing, often until they are exhausted. 
The exact mechanisms involved in this behavior are unclear, but it ap- 
pears most likely that the subjective experiences from this stimulation are 
so rewarding that the animals for prolonged periods prefer such self- 
stimulation to any other activity. We do not now know that human beings 
would react the same way. But suppose they would. Suppose every red- 
blooded American G.I. captured by the enemy had electrodes similarly 
implanted and then was given a switch and batteries. After he had stimu- 
lated himself for a few days, suppose that his battery were taken away. 
Would he sign a “germ warfare confession” to get it back? 

Or consider the psychopharmaceuticals. In the last few years we have 
begun to hear of reserpine, chlorpromazine, Frenquel, and Miltown. But 
these are just the beginning. Almost every major drug concern is today de- 
veloping one or more of these compounds, each unique chemically, and each 
with a different effect on the nervous system. One reason drugs have not 
been more widely used in brainwashing is that those available a decade 
ago were not very useful for the purpose—morphine, codeine, hyoscine, 
benzedrine, sodium amytal, sodium pentothal. But the picture is rapidly 
altering, and we are likely soon to be presented with a varied armamen- 
tarium of compounds, each with a different effect, each capable of selec- 
tively and often reversibly knocking out a specific part of the nervous 
system. If you were a brainwasher, would that increase your enthusiasm? 

The major point I wish to make through all this is that the methods 
of torturing, of eliciting information, of producing predictable behavior 
are becoming ever more subtle and are increasing in effectiveness by 
orders of magnitude. Probably this trend will continue, 

There is reason to suggest that the present Code of Conduct of our 
military forces has not yet come face to face with potential technical de- 
velopments in brainwashing. It is in the T.N.T. age of brainwashing 
rather than a future possible atomic age. An officer does not order a 
soldier to remain at attention under ether anesthesia, It is the simplest 
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common sense that no matter how patriotic he might be, he could not 
execute such an order. The situation may not be much different with fu- 
ture methods of brainwashing. The magnitude of their influence on be- 
havior may be so great as to dwarf the moderate superiority of resistance a 
dedicated, disciplined soldier might have over an AWOL. 

Is there a solution? The best is ending armed rivalry among nations. 
If that does not happen, perhaps this country—no country—can afford 
to tell its soldiers not to resist the enemy to the utmost if captured. The 
effects on fighting morale might be too severe. But if we must have war 
in that future time when researches like those I have mentioned may have 
ripened their bitter fruits of application, we could take practical steps to 
prepare the military for the eventuality of capture. These steps, if ration- 
ally planned in the light of such future scientific discoveries as may occur, 
would not all be pleasant to contemplate. 

First, as the Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Defense said, 
the troops can be informed factually about the relative merits of Com- 
munism and democracy, so that they are better equipped to withstand the 
propaganda onslaughts of their potential interrogators, 

Second, the services can explain to troops some of the techniques 
which may be used in brainwashing, to diminish at least the fear which 
ignorance engenders. 

Third, it may be necessary for the services to devise new methods of 
intelligence control, perhaps based on developments now occurring in 
information theory. Some ‘sorts of intelligence might be synthesized and 
processed primarily by machines and stored in their memories, so that 
relatively few human brains possessed them. Destroying papers or ma- 
chines to protect intelligence in them is vastly preferable to destroying 
human memories to protect intelligence in them. Then, classification of 
intelligence would be more rigorous than it appears from the newspapers 
to be now, and it would be done somewhat differently. Levels of classifica- 
tion would be in terms of the best possible estimate of the number of lives 
of Americans which would be lost if the intelligence got to the enemy. 
Furthermore, all intelligence would be provided with a release date after 
which it would automatically be downgraded in classification. All seeurity 
information has a significant temporal dimension. 

Then what should be done about the primary secrets of top classi- 
fication which, if known to the enemy, would probably result in the deaths 
of many Americans? Secrets such as those possessed by General Eisen- 
hower a week before the Normandy D-Day? They should be revealed to 
the fewest possible number of human beings, all of them volunteers to re- 
ceive such intelligence. And those individuals should be guarded with the 
care that the chess king is guarded. Furthermore, in the future world of 
new brainwashing methods which may arrive, it may become a grisly ne- 
cessity to provide these few individuals, like Goering, with a cyanide pill 
or other means of suicide. If captured in such a future war before the re- 
classification date of the intelligence they have volunteered to receive, they 
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could be ordered to commit suicide just before their capturers have re- 
moved from them the ability to make decisions and carry them out. It 
goes without saying that they should make every effort to avoid such a 
fate. This procedure might be adopted on the assumption that if secrets 
are to be protected in order to save compatriots’ lives, the reservoirs of 
the information must not fall into enemy hands alive, for once captured 
they could not withstand advanced, scientific brainwashing. Just as cod- 
ing machines may be equipped with explosives. to destroy them, on im- 
pending capture, together with the information in them, so humans stor- 
ing intelligence would be provided with the means of self-destruction, A 
possible alternative might be a drug to destroy memories rather than life, 
if such a compound were ever discovered. 

The morality of such actions can be questioned, but in essence it does 
not differ from the morality of ordering volunteers to stand “to the death” 
in a rearguard action covering the retreat of fellow soldiers; or ordering a 
captain to stay with his ship until all others have left, and if necessary go 
down with it; or ordering a jet pilot to crash his plane in a field and kill 
himself rather than attempt an emergency landing in a populated area 
that would risk the lives of others. Suicide has a long military tradition. 
The fundamental immorality is war itself. 

Except for the very few who had volunteered to accept primary 
secrets, other military personnel in our future hypothetical war—the vast 
majority—would not need to serve under such stringent orders. Having 
made every effort to prevent capture, once they were prisoners they would 
be explicitly permitted to tell what they knew and say what they needed 
to for self-preservation, without fear of future punishment. This on the 
assumption that no one could ultimately keep silent, no matter how great 
his determination—but these personnel would not know essential military 
facts. As to the propaganda effects of false confessions—the recommended 
Air Force solution to that problem seems more in keeping with possible 
future developments than the current policy of the Department of 
Defense. 

These recommendations are controversial. No procedure yet devised 
is the complete defense against potential new weapons of brainwashing. As 
atomic research has produced bombs which make World War nearly un- 
thinkable, so future investigations in behavioral science may develop 
techniques so destructive of human values as to make war unbearable. 
Hastening the time when battles are no longer resorted to to settle inter- 
national conflict will hasten the end of brainwashing for military and 
propaganda purposes and the time when drastic defenses against brain- 
washing need no longer be considered. Meanwhile one thing is certain— 
our national policy concerning the conduct of our prisoners of war has not 
yet fully faced up to psychological developments which are appearing over 
the horizon of the future. 
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Epilogue: Something New in History? 


Edgar H. Schein 


The selections which comprise this issue on “brainwashing” were 
deliberately selected to be representative, rather than to expound a single 
editorial position. However, the appearance in the popular media of a 
number of accounts of the Army’s research on prisoners of war, especially 
a much publicized article by Eugene Kinkead in the October 26, 1957 
issue of the New Yorker,’ demands some comment, particularly since a 
great many of the points made in these accounts do not agree in substance 
or emphasis with material in this issue, particularly with the account given 
by Schein. There is also an apparently flat contradiction between a state- 
ment of Schein (p. 27) that Communist “pressure” produced collabora- 
tion and a statement by Segal (p. 34) that such pressure was, if at all, 
negatively related to collaboration, a point emphasized in the New Yorker 
article. 

As one of the editors of this issue I would like to exercise my preroga- 
tive and give my own views on the reasons for these apparent contradic- 
tions, as well as my own perceptions of the history of research on the 
Korean POWs. I certainly do not claim to know the whole story, but will 
put forth the portion I know in the hope that by so doing I can bring to 
the public some notion of the complexity of the issues involved. 

Interest in the experiences of the POWs in Korea stems back to the 
early days of the war, when U.S. Army authorities first became aware 
that the Chinese Communists intended to exploit U.S. soldiers for propa: 
ganda ends. Radio broadcasts and mail, bearing propaganda, were 
received from a number of POWs, which served as adequate warning that 
a psychological warfare campaign on a grand scale was being waged by 
the Chinese. This impression was reinforced at the time of Little Switch, 
ostensibly the exchange of sick and wounded POWs, actually a vehicle 
for the Communists to return a few of the most indoctrinated men to us. 
These factors together led to the planning of a thorough debriefing and 
medical processing for each repatriate, but the intention was not, as far as 
I know, to obtain basic research information as such. It may have been 
the hope to utilize the dossiers compiled on the men for later research, 
but the initial intention was to obtain intelligence information, medical 
information, and legal information which would permit the Army to 
determine whether a man needed psychiatric care or not and whether he 
had collaborated or not, Any inferences based on information from these 


1 Eugene Kinkead, “The study of something new in history.” The New Yorker, 
1957, 33, No. 36, 102-153. 
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dossiers must therefore be interpreted with extreme caution, as Segal, who 
bases his research on them, points out.? 

Following the repatriation, a very careful study was made of each 
of these dossiers and all other information available on a given repatriate 
to determine his degree of participation with the enemy. It is this study 
to which Kinkead refers. Again, the research interest was secondary until, 
in 1954, the Human Resources Research Office at George Washington 
University was asked by the Army to do a systematic study of the dossiers 
as a basis for drawing some general conclusions about participation and 
resistance, and thereby laying some foundations for a training program. 
Segal’s paper in this issue is a report of this study. 

This entire effort was independent of the research being carried out 
by me and other members of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
though the two efforts were co-ordinated eventually, My own involve- 
ment began as a member of one of the processing teams which was to 
return with a load of repatriates during Big Switch. The original task of 
the psychologists sent on this mission was to aid the psychiatrists in giving 
medical clearance to the individual repatriates, but it soon became evident 
that there was insufficient time to utilize testing for this purpose. This 
circumstance resulted in the freeing of the psychologists’ time for research, 
and eventuated in a program planned primarily by Capt. Harold Williams, 
Major Henry Segal, and me which consisted of the following: (1) A 
study of the typical experiences of the POW, to be inferred from a ran- 
dom sample of open-ended interviews gathered immediately following 
repatriation when the experience was still fresh and unbiased by U.S. 
reaction toward POW conduct. These interviews served as the basis for 
my article in this issue. A more complete account can be found in Psy- 
chiatry, 1956, 19, 149-172. (2) A study of approximately 800 randomly 
selected repatriates with a series of objective personality and intelligence 
tests. This study is reported in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1957, 55, 197-201. (3) A study of 80 randomly selected 
repatriates with projective tests. This study will be reported in a forth- 
coming issue of Psychiatry. In addition, we collaborated with one of the 
psychiatrists, Dr. Harvey Strassman, in gathering systematic information 
on the “apathy reaction” which was so widely noted among the POWs, 
and reported it in the American Journal of Psychiatry, 1956, 112, 998- 
1003. 

The United States Air Force undertook an extensive and highly 
systematic study of its 225 repatriates at the Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, under the direction of Mr, Albert Biderman, Dr. 
Herbert Zimmer, and Dr. Herman Sander, This program was not co- 
ordinated with other programs such as that at Walter Reed, but arrived 

* Descriptions of this processing can be found in Segal, H. A. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1954, 111, 358-363 and in Lifton, R. J. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1954, 110, 732-739. 





at similar conclusions, Of particular value were the accounts of how the 
“germ-warfare” confessions were elicited from a number of Air Force 
officers and enlisted men. The conclusions of this research group have 
been published, in part, by Biderman in the Bulletin of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 1957, 33, 616-625, and by Biderman and Sander 
in the Hearings of the Committee on Government Operations, U.S, Sen- 
ate, June 19, 20, 26, and 27, 1956, 140-154. These hearings dealt with 
the general topic of brainwashing and contain much relevant information 
from witnesses who have not published any of their observations either 
in the professional or popular literature. 

In May, 1955, the Secretary of Defense created the Defense Depart- 
ment Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War to study the whole POW 
question and recommend a policy. This committee heard testimony from 
a variety of experts and had available to it all research reports compiled 
by the time of their hearings. The conclusions of this committee were 
published under the title POW: the Fight Continues after the Battle, the 
report by the Secretary of Defense’s Advisory Committee on Prisoners of 
War, August, 1955, which is the U.S. counterpart to the British White 
Paper on the POWs entitled Treatment of British Prisoners of War in 
Korea, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1955. 

I have mentioned these various reports for the benefit of the reader 
who may want to acquaint himself with some of the different materials 
available on the POW question. In many respects the conclusions of 
official and unofficial reports differ from the conclusions drawn by Kin- 
kead, which is not surprising when one considers the complexities of 
analyzing post hoc reports of men who have themselves a vested interest 
in presenting a certain kind of image of themselves. I have also mentioned 
these various reports to highlight the diversity and lack of coordination 
of the modest research efforts devoted to the POW experiences. In many 
respects the lack of coordination benefited the various projects in that 
independent verification and corroboration were possible, but, of course, 
striking disagreements also resulted when different investigators with dif- 
ferent purposes coming from different fields looked at slightly different 
sets of data. 

I do not wish to point out all the disagreements, but rather to focus 
on some specific objections to certain of the statements and conclusions 
in the Kinkead article. It is argued that our experience in Korea reflected 
a wholesale moral dissolution, that the collaborative behavior and lack 
of resistance of the POWs was primarily due to their own weakness (not 
to Chinese physical and psychological pressures), and that the ultimate 
responsibility for this “collapse” lies with our fundamental institutions. 
As evidence of the collapse of POWs, Kinkead cites the high death rate 
due to “give-up-itis,” the failure of any men to escape successfully from 
permanent camps, and the high rate of collaboration. 

To rebut these points in detail would take more space than is avail- 
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able, but { can say that my own interviews and reading of other people’s 
findings fail to support this argument. In the first place, the high death 
rate is attributable largely to malnutrition, disease, exposure, and wounds 
which were not treated. Ninety per cent or more of the deaths occurred 
in the first six months under conditions of severe physical stress and pri- 
vation, “Give-up-itis” is of great theoretical importance, but its incidence 
was probably very low. In the second place, the failure to escape was 
largely attributable to the men’s weakened condition, their inability to 
survive in an unfamiliar and difficult terrain among orientals who could 
easily recognize them, and after June, 1951, to the fact that the armistice 
negotiations made it far more prudent to await the termination of the 
conflict. There were actually a goodly number of unsuccessful escape 
attempts, as well as several successful ones, before the truce negotiations 
were started and the prison camps moved to the region of the Yalu 
River.* 

In the third place, in regard to collaboration, it is doubtful, given 
the effort devoted to eliciting it by the Communists, that the rate was 
significantly higher than among World War II POWs of the Germans or 
Japanese. It must also be pointed out that collaboration was elicited in the 
context of severe physical deprivation and social disorganization (delib- 
erately fostered by the Communists) , which makes the statement that the 
Chinese did not put severe pressure on the collaborators somewhat per- 
plexing, to say the least. After all, during the first six months of captivity, 
some 40 per cent of the troops died as a direct or indirect result of Com- 
munist treatment. 

The disagreement between Segal’s statistics and my statements based 
on interviews concerning the question of “pressure” probably is due to 
different definitions of this term. Segal examined the dossiers for specific 
“acts” of pressure, by which he apparently means specific threats or pun- 
ishments for non-cooperation, By “pressure” I mean the whole complex 
set of operations described in my paper by which the Chinese sought to 
fragment and demoralize the POW group. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of this operation in terms of specific acts; indeed, the men themselves 
could only verbalize the stresses they were experiencing in vague, ambig- 
uous terms. We are here dealing with a situation in which the observations 
of a few articulate, sensitive men who experienced it are more relevant 
than statistical counts from dossiers whose quality as data leaves much to 
be desired. 

The factors which made one man collaborate while another resisted 
are certainly worthy of investigation, but one should not forget that all 
the men were under terrific pressures which make what collaboration oc- 
curred quite understandable. 


3 See Ward M. Millar, Valley of the Shadow. New York: McKay, 1955; Clay 
Blair, Beyond Courage. New York: McKay, 1955; also Treatment of British Pris- 
oners of War in Korea. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1955. 
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The comparison of the behavior of our own troops with that of other 
populations such as the Turks is, in my opinion, irrelevant because of the 
different circumstances of such select groups. For example, the Turks 
were an elite unit of volunteers who were much more used to the kind of 
diet and other hardships they had to face. In addition, the Chinese kept 
the Turkish units intact and probably did not put comparable pressures 
on the Turkish POW, partly because they had very few, if any Turkish 
speaking interrogators or instructors, I do not mean to belittle the per- 
formance of the Turkish POWs in any way by these statements, but only 
to point out the lack of comparability of circumstances. The previously 
mentioned British White Paper suggests that the problems faced by the 
British POW were somewhat more comparable to those of the U.S. POW, 
and that the effects on the British were no different from the effects on 
our own troops. 

One further point needs to be made concerning the reflection of these 
events on “the youth of our nation.” There is some evidence that the 
POW population was not representative either of the Army as a whole 
or the U.S. The percentage of draftees in this population was very low 
(10 per cent or less), and the average level of education of the group as 
a whole was below the average for inductees during 1950 to 1952. I do 
not know of any available statistical description of our men fighting in 
Korea as compared to the Army as a whole, but such is certainly needed 
before we make inferences to other populations. 


The events of the Korean conflict pose not only practical issues of 
policy, but also, as I have tried to point out, serious problems of analysis. 
The greatest danger, in my opinion, is to make up our mind too quickly 
on what happened in Korea, what implications this has for our society, 
and what we should do about it, Anyone seriously interested in this issue 
should examine in detail some of the literature cited above before making 
up his own mind. 
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